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THE SUCCESSFUL GUESSER. 


We present herewith a portrait of Ed. Lee, the win- 
‘ner of the prize offered by the AmMprIcAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE for the guess nearest to the amount 
of grain exported by the United States during the 
month of January. ee Ya : 

According to the February report of the Bureau of 
Statistics the amount of wheat exported during the 
month of January was 5,940,136 bushels. “During the 


month of January, 1893, the amount exported was 8,-? 
The guess that was nearest the } 


762,438 bushels. 
amount exported was received from Hd. Lee of Jones- 
boro, Ill. It registered 5,974,643 bushels. This was 
34,507 in excess of the correct number, but nearer by 
25,357 bushels than the second best guess. 
of $50 was awarded to Ed. Lee, 

The majority of the guesses received ranged from 3,- 
000,000 to 9,000,000 bushels. The lowest guess recorded 
was 1,019,119 bushels and the highest 25,000,000 bush- 
els. The honor of the second closest guess was shared 
by F. W. Palis of Shreveport, La., and F. C. Smith of 
Boyden, Ia., who estimated the amount of wheat that 
would be exported at 6,000,000 bushels. A guess of 
5,879,048 bushels was recorded for J. J. Miller of 
Charm, 0., and one of 5,837,401 for W. A. Galbraith 
of Opelika, Ala. Two guesses of 18,883,333 bushels 
“were received and one guess was made of 11,111,111. 
The entire number of guesses received was 1,210. 

Mr. Lee was born Feb. 10, 1861, in Alexander 
County, Illinois, ona farm. He left the farm when 
he becume of age, and engaged in railroading for a 
few years. In the fall of 1888 Mr. Lee was employed 
by the Jonesboro Elevator Company (Breedlove 
Smith) of New Orleans, which was operated by the 
D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., and has remained with that firm ever 
since. . He is at present employed in the capacity of 
night man and assistant bookkeeper, besides having 
other duties, and has always taken a lively interest in 
the grain trade. He thinks a great deal of his em- 
ployers and makes their interests his own. 

Mr. Lee isa member of the City Council of Jones- 
boro, a Mason and an Odd Fellow, and a reader of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN T'RADE. 

‘“‘As to how I happened to make the lucky guess,”’ 
writes Mr. Lee, ‘‘I placed it entirely upon information 
gleaned from the pages of the AmMmrIcAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE. I was always a close reader, and 
especially so of this excellent paper from the first 
number lever saw. I noted from its columns the 
condition of markets at home and abroad, the move- 
ments of grains, the visible supply, the amounts ex- 
ported in the two months preceding January, 1894, 
and estimated what I thought would be the probable 


The prize_ 


demand for wheat from the United States the first 
month of the year. This, with other information 
gathered from its columns, I put together, and—well, 
just guessed. But I will further say, and in all sin- 
cerity, that.had I not been a close reader of this valu- 
able paper I would have been as liable to have guessed 
70,000,006 as the guess I did: make.”’ 


_ EARNINGS OF " MINNEAPOLIS 
‘STORAGE ELEVATORS. 


“T notice by your paper that some of our millers 
complain because there isso much wheat tied up in the 
elevators here,’?’ commented an elevator manager on 


EDWARD LEE OF JONESBORO, ILL. 


‘Change. ‘‘Well, they bid up the price of cash wheat 
last fall, making the elevators pay high figures for 
what they wanted for winter storage; and as a result, 
May 1 will come around without our having earned 
anything like decent carrying charges. But the ele- 
vator men will not deliver the wheat on May 1, but 
will carry it on to July. Wheat, outside of the eleva- 
tor stocks, is already scarce in the Northwest, and as 
it promises to be in very much greater demand by sum- 
mer, we expect to be in a position to exact a good- 
sized premium on our holdings by the time we are 
ready to let goof them. 

“On several occasions last fall the larger milling 
firms agreed with the leading elevator companies to 
co-operate in the matter of regulating the buying of 
wheat, but some little fellow would go on the market 
and buy heavily, and this would frighten the millers, 
and the agreement would be cast to the winds and 
everybody strike a gait of go-as-you-please. Under 
such competition, the price was run up much beyond 
what it legitimately should be, and the difference be- 


tween the quotations of cash wheat and the futures 
was narrowed down so that after the interest and in- 
surance were allowed for, there was. not much left to 
the elevator itself for carrying charges. In view of 
these facts, we think that the millers hardly have any 
ground for kicking.”’ 

“T guess it is a fact.that the elevators will largely 
carry over the wheat they have in store from May to 
July;’’-said the head of, a leading firm, in talking on 
the above subject. “I have just arranged to borrow 
money at-4 per cent. to carry the holdings of our peo- 
ple in this way.. At the rate named, the cost for in- 
terest and insurance during the two months is about 
cent. The difference between the price of the May 
and July options is 1$ cents. This leaves 4 cent per 
month that we will derive for the storage, and at the 
dullest part of the season. I would be glad to contract 
to furnish storage on this basis in the best of houses 
for three years or more at once. 

“Tt seems to me that the time has come, anyway, 
for a more modern system of storage charges it, Minne- 
apolis, as present methods are out of date and applied 
to early days, when the wheat crop was largely moved 
before the close of navigation. At present we receive 
4 cents per bushel for the six months’ winter storage, 
from November 16 to May 15, this including receiving 
and discharging, or 1+ cents for any fractions of 
months. Now this period represents the cream of 
the season, and I am strongly in favor of changing the 
rules so that the charges will be a certain price per 
month or fraction thereof, If the houses were to get, 
say ¢ cent for every 10 days, or % cent per month, it 
would be much more equitable and satisfactory all 
around. Last fall the sentiment seemed to be strongly 
in favor of a change of this sort, practically all the 
leading houses assenting to the plan, but when the 
elevator companies had their’ meeting to consider the 
question, one man, who had not been consulted, 
actively fought the proposition, and, on a vote being 
taken, the majority was in thenegative. I think that 
the elevator men are now more impressed than ever 
with the necessity of a change, and when the time 
comes in the fall, that there will be no trouble about 
inducing them to act along the line spoken of.’’— 
Northwestern Miller. 


A new move was inaugurated in Washington on 
Saturday last by S. S. Daish GSon. One hundred 
tons of No. 1 timothy hay, Ohio, was offered at 
auction in lots to suit. Radcliffe, Dorr & Co. were 
the auctioneers and held the front of their 
place. The hay brought from 77 to 80 cents. This 
is an entirely new scheme for hay in Washington, and 
Messrs. Daish 


sale in 


was well received by the purchasers. 
& Son propose to continue seiling hay in this way. 
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THE WEBER GASOLINE ENGINE. 


For a score of years there has been a general de- 
mand among elevator men and others for a simple 
engine of some. description that would be more 
economical, safer, cleaner and occupy less floor space 
than the steam engine with its coal and ash heaps, 
water service, its long and tedious and very costly 
waits while raising steam an hour or so before actually 
needing the power thus generated, and the consequent 
loss of energy after the engine is stopped, with all the 
attendant vexations, dangers of fire and explosions; 
in fact, a motor that could be used anywhere, by any 
one and for any purpose, and under all circumstances, 
which would not require attention while in operation, 
either as regards supplying fuel, or regulating amount 
of power required and speed. 

We present herewith an 
ing the Weber Gasoline 
Engine, which was de- 
signed to meet just such 
a want as we have out- 
lined. It is automatic in 
its workings, and a 
glance at the cut will 
show an extremely sim- 
ple and compact engine 
built in a plain, servicea- 
ble and reliable manner. 
As in all sizes of the 
Weber Engine, the cyl- 
inder bed and main bear- 
ings are of one Strong and 
symmetrical casting, to 
which the entire valve 
gearis attached. This 
assures perfect and last- 
ing alignment. The 
valve chambers and moy- 
able parts are located in 
a separate casting, which 
drop into pockets and are 
attached to the main 
casting. This feature is 
especially desirable, as in 
case of accident, or 
should they become worn 
they can be easily 
placed, thereby making 
the engine practically as 
good as new and making 
it good for practically an 
indefinite amount of ser- 
vice. Another new and 
important feature is that 
of circulating water en- 
tirely around the cylin- 
der, cylinder head and 
valve chambers, prevent- 
ing them from becoming 
overheated and thereby 
increasing the life of the 


illustration represent- 


Tre- 


engine tenfold. The 
valves in these engines 


are direct-acting poppet valves, requiring no cleaning 
or oiling. They lift squarely from their seats and can- 
not wear out. These engines, when desired for long 
and continuous runs, are fitted with the wiper device, 
as shown in the cut, for lubricating the crank bear- 
ing. The valve gear and governor is encased in an 
iron housing, perfectly dust and grit proof and runs 
constantly in oil, thereby insuring complete lubrica- 
tion. This feature is ‘very desirable, since a large 
number of these engines’ are used for operating flour 
mills, mining machinery, rock crushers and other 
places where they cannot be kept clean and where the 
flying particles of dust and grit would soon cut and 
wear out this class of machinery, were it not pro- 
tected. : 

The governor is a very simple and sensitive device, 
consisting of two weights, as shown in cut, properly 
tensioned, operating the loose sleeve on the main shaft 
of the engine, which in turn actuates the opening of 
the intake valve. The gasoline is used in its fluid 
state direct from the bottom of the supply tank 
(which is placed outside of the building). Absolute 
safety of the Weber is secured by excluding all air 
from contact with the gasoline until it is admitted to 


the engine cylinder in fluid form where it instantly 
commingles with a large volume of air and is ignited. 
Safety is also secured by providing against any possi- 
ble leaks in the pipes between the engine and the 
tank, and owing to the construction the engine if it 
should accidentally become stopped and all the valves 
left open, not a particle of gasoline could escape. 

The manufacturers have letters from millers and 
others who have used their engine, praising its service 
in the highest terms. It is made by the Weber Gas 
and Gasoline Engine Co., 405 to 413 Southwest boule- 
vard, Kansas City, Mo. 


INSPECTION FEES AT CHICAGO. 


At the meeting of the Illinois Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission February 8, the question of in- 
creusing the rate of inspection from 25 to 35 cents, as 
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THE WEBER GASOLINE ENGINE, 


recommended by Chief Inspector Bunker, was dis- 
cussed, but not decided. In time the increase will 
doubtless be ordered, but at present there is a suffi- 
cient surplus on hand to carry the department with- 
out taking such action. There was a deal of good- 
natured joking among the commissioners about the 
report that under Mz. Bunker the grain inspection 
department was running behind and that the surplus 
fund was being scattered to the winds. ‘‘The charges 
of reckless management and extravagance are not 
true,’’ said Chairman Cantrell. ‘‘The fact that last 
year’s receipts were less than those of 1892 is ac- 
counted for by light shipments. There were 20,000,- 
000 bushels of grain in the elevators when Mr. Bunker 
came into office. Itis not his fault that receipts are 
light. I cannot see how such charges can be made 
unless they are inspired by politicians.”’ 

Mr. Armstrong of Dole & Co. appeared before the 
board and complained that the inspection of oats 
shipped by his firm over the Burlington and St. Paul 
roads was too high and irregular. His complaint was 
filed. —Chicago Post. 


Missouri ships a large amount of hay to Florida. 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO GRAIN 
ELEVATORS, LTD. 


A few weeks ago the proposed reorganization of the 
Anglo-American corporation known as the City of 
Chicago Grain Elevators Limited was made public. 
Plans for conversion of the bonded indebtedness of 
the company have been perfected and have been pre- 
sented in outline to the debenture holders for ap- 
proval. The new company will be known as the 
“Chicago Railway Terminal Elevator Company,’’ and 
the due legal procedings are being taken here and in 
England for effecting the change. So far as the bond- 
holders in the present company are concerned there is 
little change in their security. The present deben- 
tures are in denominations of £100 each and bear 6 
per cent. interest. The new issue will be of $2,500,- 
000 6 per cent. gold bonds payable in fifty years, but 

redeemable at 10 per 
cent. premium. The con 
verted issue will be se- 
cured by a direct mort- 
gage on the property of 
the company, while the 
debentures were secured 
. by a collateral trust of a 
mortgage. The new issue 
of bonds will have inter- 
est payable in London, 
New York and Chicago 
en May 1 and November 
lof each year, the first 
semi-annual payment of 
interest to be made next 
May. The bonds are to 
be redeemed at 10 per 
cent. premium or by open 
market purchase. It is 
provided that the annual 
divisible profits remain- 
ing after the payment of 
interest, after the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 64 
per cent. on the stock, 
and an accumulation of 
a reserve fund, shall be 
divided into three parts, 
one of which is to be ad- 
ded to the sinxing fund 
for the retirement of the 
bonds. 

The new bonds are to 
be distributed as follows: 
Each existing debenture 
of £100 or $485 with any 
accrued interest thereon 
from Nov. 1, 1893, is to 
be exchanged for a gold 
mortgage bond of $500 in_ 
the new issue, carrying 
interest from the same 
date. The gold mortgage 
bonds bearing the equiv- 
alent for such of the ex- 

isting debentures as have already been purchased by 
the trustee on sinking fund account will be extin- 
guished on the completion of the conversion scheme 
or will belong to the new company and be available 
for subsequent issue on general account. 

E. W. Thompson, secretary of the American com- 
mittee of management, in his circular asking approval 
of the conversion plan from debenture holders, points 
out the improvement in direct security on valuable 
real estate and the benefits which will result from 
having the management of the company here rather 
than in London. He says: ‘Heretofore efforts have 
been made to secure the listing of the bonds and 
shares of the company on the London Exchange, but 
as the company is supposed to be of an industrial 
character, the Exchange has refused to list these se- 
curities because more than half of them are held in 
the United States. It has been against the policy of 
the New York Stock Exchange to list securities of 
foreign corporations.” 
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Tennessee produces anvually 80,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 900,000 bushels of wheat, and 8,000,000 bushels 
of oats. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN GRAIN 
DRIERS. 


Heat has been used to evaporate an excess of mois- 
ture and to destroy insects, whether fully developed 
or in the larva stage. The apparatuses which have 
been employed to utilize this agent differ in form nor 
are their results always the same; but seeing that dry- 
ing by heat (desiccation) has been considered an in- 
dispensable process by the competent specialists who 
in our days have devoted themselves to the storage of 
grain, itis important to see what are the most con- 
venient and the least costly processes that can be 
utilized for the thorough drying of grain, says The 
Miller of London, Eng. 

It is well known that the ancients used either to 
dry their wheats in the open air and in the sun, or 
that these wheats were submitted to the action of a 
kiln before being committed to the warehouse or the 
silo. Remains of these ovens have been found in 
Italy, France and in Spain, and—remarkably enough 
—it is easy to trace in these relics a strong likeness to 
the Chinese kilns described in a report made to the 
French Government in 1788, of which extracts may 
be read in Béguillet’s great work. 

These ancient kilns, as well as the kangs of the 
Chinese, are large chambers with extensive bricked 
flagstones, and were heated by a stove with several 
pipes distributed under the flags, while the smoke was 
carried out by special conduits. (See Migs. 10 and 11.) 

If we call attention to these ancient and Chinese 
kilns, it is not that we would recommend anyone to 
copy them, but toshow that at all times and in all 
countries it has been deemed of the highest impor- 
tance to dry wheat which it was proposed to store. 

In France, Duhamel was the first to call attention 
(about 1740) to the advantages of drying grain. He 
first used an oven, but later on a kiln, which was bet- 
ter adapted for its purpose than the kiln that was 
tried at the same time in Italy. 

Duhamel and Tillet pointed out, in 1760, in a me- 
moir to the Academy, how desirable it would be for 
the practice of drying wheat to be generally adopted. 
They held that if grain were placed in a kilnata 
temperature of 50 to 60 Réaumur (145 to 167 degs. F.) 
and left there for two spells of twenty-four hours, 
weevils, grubs, moths and larve would be destroyed, 
and they stated that grain submitted to such treat- 
ment would not be entirely robbed of its germinative 
power. Similar experiments were made in 1788 by 
Parmentier, who also obtained excellent results; but 
- in his opinion, to insure the complete destruction of 
insects, it was necessary to raise the temperature of 
the kiln to 90 Réaumur (268 degs. F.), which renders 
wheat incapable of germination. There can be no 
doubt that this oven was not ineflicacious, but it was 
not convenient to work, and Duhamel,’ who had ob- 
tained knowledge of the kilns invented by the Italian 
Intieri, made’haste to adopt them with some modifi- 
cations. This kind of kiln consisted of a chamber 
almost hermetically sealed; the temperature was 
raised to a fixed degree; the chamber was fitted inside 
with shelves, ranged one above the other, each being 
set at an angle of 45. The wheat was fed in at the 
two ends, and as soon as it was brought to the requi- 
site degree of dryness the chamber could be easily 
emptied by opening a trap door in the lower end. 
(See Figs. 12 and 13,) 


This arrangement did not appear altogether perfect 


to Duhamel, who, without modifying the system of 
. heating, which consisted in the use of an ordinary 
stove, replaced the shelves by vertical conduits, vary- 
ing in height with their location in the chamber; they 
consisted of perforated plates of sheet iron, measured 
a meter in width, and were spaced at about 20 centi- 
meters, so as to pass an air current through the verti- 
cal layers of wheat. The ends of all these pipes were 
fitted into an inclined plane, at the end of which was 
a slide; by raising this slide the kiln could readily be 
Cleared. (See Figs. 14 to 16.) 

From the many experiments he carried out, Duha- 
mel came to the conclusion that to thoroughly dry 
wheat and to keep it from insect attacks, the kiln 
should be raised to a temperature of 50, 60 or even 80 
degrees (145, 168 and 212 degs. F.), and kept at that 
heat for eight or ten hours and. that the wheat should 
not be withdrawn until 48 hours after being fed in; 
but it should be noted that by passing a current of 


hot air through the kiln, results as good as those of 
the first method are obtained, and at an economy of 
time and money. 

It is essential to note that the diminution of weight 
has often varied between a fifteenth and a twelfth, and 
that of volume between a twelfth and a tenth, ac- 
cording to the greater or less degree of humidity in 
the wheat subjected to the action of the kiln. 

Parmentier criticised the kilns of Duhamél, and 
falling back on the judicious remarks of Joyeusey 

Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 

_ ANCIENT AND MODERN GRAIN DRIERS. 
who was formerly the chief of the navy victualing 
yards, on those of Duverney, and of Meslay, he main- 
tained that kiln dried wheats were not placed beyond 
the reach of insect attacks; that kilns had sometimes 
the effect of scorching wheat; and lastly, that wheat 
which has been dried will quickly reabsorb the moist- 
ure from which it has been freed, if it be exposed to the 
air. But headmits that in wet years or when wheat has 
been attacked by insects, the action of fire will alone 

Fig. 12. Fig. 15. Fig. 14. 
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avail to stop the evil; and he expressed a wish that 
lords of manors should fit up some kind of drying 
place above the common ovens, until such time as, 
following the lead of the Chinese, we should set up 
public kilns. Parmentier was therefore far from dis- 
puting the utility of kilns; but he preferred ovens, 
and in his deliberate opinion the best results were to 
be attributed to desiccation by free air. 

Duhamel’s kiln was never very generally used, and 
to dry graina sort of kiln, known as the brewers’ 
malt-kiln, is commonly employed. I have seen this 
very simple apparatus in Holland, in England and in 
Ireland; it consists of a large stove, heated by coke; 
generally speaking, two meters above the furnace is 
a flat surface made of plates of sheet-iron or of slate. 
These plates are pierced with holes, through which a 
current of hot air freely passes and is carried to the 


upper part of the roof, which is of masonry and ter- 
minates in the shape of a pyramid. 

The double malt-kiln, which I had an opportunity 
of examining at Mr. Alexander’s at Millford, near 
Carlow, consisted of two furnaces and two chambers, 
each of six square meters; it is capable of drying 
250 metric quintals (the metric quintal is 220.46 lbs.) 
of grain in 24 hours, and its cost per day is as follows: 
Consumption of coke, 254 kilos, which at 30 francs 
the 1,015 hectoliters, cost 12 fr. 52¢.; daily pay of 
four laborers, who each receive, at 1 fr, 87 c¢., 7 fr. 
48 c.; in all 20 fr. - 

It- follows that fuel costing about 5 fr. per metric 
quintal, and laborers being paid about 1 fr. 87 c. a day, 
the cost of drying a metric quintal of wheat is 8 cen- 
times, whereas with our system the cost would be but 6 
centimes. It should also be observed that with this 
method of drying it is necessary to stir the wheat at 
frequent intervals, in order to prevent its being 
scorched by reason of too long resting on the floor, 
which is heated to a high degree; now, as the care- 
lessness of an operative may cause the wheat to be 
scorched, it does not seem to us that this apparatus 
should be used except with such modifications as not 
only to keep the grain continually moving independ- 
ently of manual labor, but also to discharge it with- 
out the intervention of the operative. 

When a factory is furnished with a steam engine, 
there is an economy in heating the kiln by hot air 
through pipes traversing the boiler furnaces, and 
aspirating through open holes underneath the flooring 
of the kiln. Some of these malt-kilns are furnished 
with ventilators, so as to quicken the evaporation. 

Cadet of Vaux would have grain torrefied the same 
as coffee, but such a process has not been put into 
practice, because it would have this drawback, that 
we should run the risk of scorching some proportion 
of the grain, and that would tend to unfavorably af- 
fect the whiteness of the flour. 

Terrasse of Billons invented an apparatus consist- 
ing of a triple wooden screw, which was disposed 
round a spindle and revolved in a fixed cylinder, 
through the interior of which a current of very hot 
air was kept continually passing; as the wheat passed 
through this cylinder, it became thoroughly dry. 
This system was deemed workable, but the produc- 
tion of the current of hot air was found to be troub- 
lesome and costly, and to that cause we are to attrib- 
ute its failure. : 

In 1821 Jones of London invented a vertical kiln, in 
which the wheat was allowed to fall by its weight, by 
means of which passage it was possible to completely 
free it of excessive moisture. This kiln consisted of 
two concentric cylinders of different diameters, which 
were made of pierced sheet iron, and were terminated 
at both the upper and lower ends by sections of cones. 
Inside the inclosed cylinder was placed a hot air stove 
for heating the apparatus. The wheat fell through 
the upper end, traversing the space between the par- 
allel surfaces, and came out dry at the lower end. 

M. Wattebled, a French mechanical engineer, under 
the name of trogoctone, introduced to manufacturers 
an apparatus closely resembling that of Jones, but 
which is, however, differentiated from it in several 
points. The chief modifications consist in replacing 
the perforated sheet iron by metallic cloth, which 
hastens evaporation; in the interposition between the 
cylinders of blades, by means of which the grain is 
compelled to describe a certain course before being 
discharged; in the fitting of sheet iron shutters around 
the outer cylinders so as to keep in the heat; and 
lastly, in the use of a more powerful heater than be- 
longs to the English machine. The Admiralty is in 
possession of this apparatus, which may be used with 
advantage when the wheat to be dried is small in vol- 
ume, but only on condition that the wheat shall not 
be excessively humid; for the apparatus being small 
in its dimensions, very damp grain would cake in the 
blades and stick to the metallic cloth, and as the tem- 
perature can never be exactly regulated, it would be 
liable to leave the machine partially scorched. 

A few years ago trial was made in France of a drier 
which has the advantages and drawbacks of the ma- 
chines that have just been described; still it does not 
lack simplicity. It consists of a long, worm-like tube, 
similar to the serpentine worms of distillers, which, 
starting from the ceiling of the warehouse, is brought 


up to a stove laid on the floor. This tube is inclosed 
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in another of the same shape, which is made of 
pierced sheet iron, and which has a diameter larger 
by six centimeters than its fellow. The wheat is fed 
in at the upper end of the enveloping tube, and, trav- 
ersing all the windings, is discharged dry on the floor, 
without calling for any hand labor. 

M. Robin of Chateauroux has invented a kiln of 
which the interior is shaped very much like the trog- 
octone; it consists of three concentric cylinders. The 
inside of the interior cylinder and the space between 
the second and third cylinders receive steam issuing 
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Mr. Else. It consists of a cylinder in compartments 
so arranged as to favor evaporation, while the appa- 
ratus, which is made to revolve, is heated by a hot air 
stove. The grain is kept in continual motion, and it 
always offers a large surface to the hot air. 

MM. Call, Jr., and David have invented a grain 
drier. The principle on which this system is based 
consists of passing washed or damp grain over a series 
of sieves following one another, in the midst of a col- 
umn of hot air. The sieves may be subjected to an 
alternating vertical motion, either at their lower end, 
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SHIPMENTS BY RAIL FROM 
CHICAGO. 


The accompanying diagram, which was kindly 
loaned to us by the Railway Review of this city, affords 
an excellent illustration both of the comparative 
quantities and fluctuations in amount of the ship- 
ments of food products from Chicago, during the 
years from 1850 to 1892 inclusive. In this record, both 
as to quantity and variation, corn takes a command- 
ing lead. The movement of flour and oats from 1850 


from Chicaga, ill. [600 181892. 


Grain c4000 lbs. 
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from a tubular retort heated by a stove; the grain is 
fed into the space which separates the first from the 
second cylinder at the upper end, and is discharged 
by the orifices of the cone that terminates the lower 
end of the cylinders. It issaid that if the tempera- 
ture of the apparatus be raised to 60 degs. R., and the 
wheat be left in for 40 minutes, this process will de- 
stroy larvee and weevils; that has been attested by a 
committee. I will observe that insects can be de- 
stroyed by other kilns, and even by the oven, provided 
only the wheat be exposed to a temperature of 60 to 
80 degs. R. (167 to 212 degs. F.); I will add that, in my 
opinion, to effect this result, water reduced to a state 
of steam does not appear to be a suitable medium. 

In London I inspected an apparatus invented by 


or at their upper end, or at both ends at a time. The 
sieves may have an alternating longitudinal motion, 
and are set at such an angle as to assist the fall of the 
grain by its own gravity alone. The angle of the 
sieves will, however, in all cases, vary according to 
their position in the series; thus, the first sieve at the 
head of the apparatus, which receives the grain 
washed or very humid, will be set at a much steeper 
angle than the last sieve, which the grain will reach 
when it is almost entirely dry. The circulation of 
hot air may be effected either by the draught result- 
ing from the difference in the specific gravity of the 
hot air and the cold air, or by the action of any blow- 
ing apparatus, or by a fan moved by centrifugal force, 
or by any other mechanical means, 


to 1887 was comparatively regular, showing a stead 

increase, but with corn and wheat, and especially the 
former, the fluctuations not only cover a wide range 
but are apparently unaccountable. There would ap- 
pear to be nothing in market conditions on the one 
hand, or amount of crop on the other, that starting 
with 41,000 carloads in 1870 would in 1873 increase the 
shipment to 110,000 carloads, to fall in 1875 to 60,000 
carloads, to again increase in 1880 to 218,000 carloads, 
decline in 1882 to 115,000 carloads, again increasing in 
1883 to 168,000 carloads, falling in 1887 to 118,000 ear- 
loads, reaching in 1890 212,000 carloads, and ending 
the record in T892 at 154,000 carloads. It is also notice- 
able that while.the fluctuations of wheat followed to 
a greater ov less. extent those of corn (the ratio of 
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differences being, however, much less) which in 1890 
when the shipments of corn reached the next to the 
highest point, viz., 212,000 carloads, the shipments of 
wheat reached their lowest point since 1868, to wit: 
29,000 carloads; and although the shipment of corn 
declined in the next two succeeding years 58,000 car- 
loads, the wheat movement in the same two years in- 
creased 80,000 carloads. The diagram affords many 
other interesting point of comparison and will, no 
doubt, be studied with attention by those interested 
in the movement of these commodities. 


WANT WHEAT ADMITTED FREE 
Ob DUTY. 


“Tt is suggested that the millers and grain men of 
this city ask for the removal of the duty on wheat, 
that the Manitoba product may be put upon our mar- 
ket and dealt in the same as the Minnesota and 


Dakota article, 
the famous hard wheat that grows west of Winnipeg, 
says the Tribune of Duluth. Why not? 

“Tf jron and coal and lumber and other articles are 
to be made duty free for the benefit of the farmer, 
why not take the duty off wheat for the benefit of the 
consumers of flour? 

“There is no question that the removal of the duty 
would stimulate the wheat trade of Duluth, and it 
would at times give our millers the benefit of a quality 
of wheat that they do not always conveniently get on 
this side of the border. Two railroads run from Du- 
luth to Winnipeg now, and the Canadian Pacific will 
soon have a line to the head of the lakes. When this 
line is completed there would be a good deal more 
Manitoba wheat come to Duluthif it could be sold 
upon our board, instead of being shipped in bond. 
To the extent that the shipments are made this way 
our commerce and grain trade would be benefited by 
taking the tariff off of wheat.”’ 


——— 


The Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ Protective Association 
of Toledo, Ohio, held a meeting recently. 


THE BULLS AND BEARS. 


In the world of grain speculation which centers 
about the giain exchanges of this country and Europe 
there is a continuous contest for supremacy. For a 
long time the Bears have held the upper hand and the 
Bulls, with the exception of a spurt now and then, 
have skulked about with heads bowed low in dejection. 

A card bearing the picture of an entirely different 
situation has recently been sent out by the Abner L. 
Backus & Sons Company, grain and seed merchants 
of Toledo, through whose courtesy we are enabled to 
present same herewith. Many of our readers have 
wildly wished for and expected the situation depicted 
for many weeks past, but all in vain. 

The illustration given herewith represents a herd 
of Bulls, with flashing eyes, heads and tails erect, 
charging upon a whole troop of Bears, formerly the 
masters of the plain. The frightened, howling, 
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THE RAID OF THE BULLS UPON THE BEARS. 


and that our millers may make use of + panic-stricken Bears are hunting their holes in every 


direction before the victorious strong-necked cham- 
pions of high prices. 

The Backus Company write us as follows: ‘‘We are 
uncompromisingly in favor of the governmental regu- 
lation of the option trade, and we _ believe now is the 
time for every well wisher of our great grain growing, 
grain handling, milling and kindred interests to do 
all they can to preserve our now imperiled trade. 

“Denison B. Smith, secretary of the Produce Ex- 
change, says there is no change for the better in con- 
ditions. In fact, if Liverpool is our basis, the change 
is bearish. We don’t know enough to know whether 
Liverpool is the basis or not. Sometimes the con- 
viction comes to us that we are selling too much 
wheat, and that the pace is toosharp in that line, and 
may be overdone. If we can export two or two and 
one-half millions in wheat and flour per week until 
July 1, and have enough left to eat ourselves, we will 
never dure to look at a table of statistics again. We 
begin to think they are the heritage of fools anyway. 

“Tf it were not for one thing our statistics would be 
all right and the people believe in them, but after 
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Statistics are all completed and the whole country has 
banked upon them, along come Mr. Pardridge and 
his class and quietly upset all of our carefully com- 
piled statistics by unloading upon the country three 
or four times its statistical grain, and other plungers 
emboldened by such success soon give the finishing 
touches to the business by unloading an equal amount 
from the same legalized wind machine, and the result 
is what you see now. While this wind selling was once 
confined to the professional speculative element in 
large cities, and the purchasing element was in the 
country, the statistical situation, combined with this 
country element, many times the better of the 
wind machine, but now the poor countryman, forced 
by repeated losses, has learned the secret of the wind 
machine’s power, and now about nineteen out of every 
twenty of them are short sellers, and is it any wonder 
statistics are of little value? 

“The grain exchanges, by the legalizing of the art of 
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selling, have been nursing a viper in their bosom that 
has now assumed such proportions that unless govern- 
mental restrictions, such as are contemplated in the 
Hatch bill or some such reform as some of our gentle- 
men in Chicago are now so hopelessly trying to in- 
augurate, the ruin of the grain growing trade in our 
land and in legitimate grain handling in our cities is 
very near. 

“A year ago it was considered rank heresy to advo- 
cate such views as above by a grain man, and we our- 
selves were cited before our directory and tried for 


A few of the 
men in the country could see beyand the immediate 


promulgating them. farthest sighted 
present, and we are pleased to see the number is en- 
larging, and if an organization could be made of a few 
prominent grain houses who could agree upon some 
concerted action, in the present situation, they could 
practically dictate the new order of things that is ab- 
solutely sure to come.”’ 


Pop corn has been received by Chicago grain dealers 
lately who report that it had been badly damaged by 
mice. 
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THE “HICKS COMPOUND GAS. -EN- 
GINE. 


The gas engine has been found to fill the require- 
ments of a compact and economical motor or power 
producer free from danger of fire or explosion, simple 
and of small cost in operation. Mr. John B. Hicks, 
the well-known inventor and manufacturer of steam 
engines, having given this subject considerable study, 
has placed on the market what he claims to bea 
perfected gas and gasoline engine. 

In a gas engine the combustion of fuel takes place 
directly in the cylinder behind the piston, and its full 
effective heat energy is utilized in the expansion of 
the air with which it is mixed. In the Hicks Gas 
Engine two cylinders set in line are employed to work 
alternately, their pistons being on one piston rod, to 
which an effective impulse is imparted for every rev- 
olution of the crank, doubling the power of the engine 
while adding only the weight of one cylinder and 
piston (a very small percentage of the whole weight 
of the engine). By thus doubling the number of 
the effective strokes of the piston a very light balance 
wheel may be 
used with 
results. 

The operation 
is as follows: The 
gas throttle valve 
being 
the fly-wheel - is 
turned by hand 
once or twice and 
the engine will 
start into full 
operation. At 
the first move- 
ment of the pis- 
ton the explosive 
compound will 
be drawn into 
one of the cylin- 
ders through the 
valves, which 
then close and 


good 


opened 


Every engine is tested before leaving the factory, 
and is guaranteed to be of first-class workmanship and 
material. For any further information address the 
Hicks Gas Engine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHY WHEAT IS CHEAP. 


The future of the wheat market and the future of 
the American wheat grower are so uncertain that es- 
pecial interest attaches to an official report on the 
cause and remedies of agricultural depression about 
to be presented to the Senate. Thisdocument will be 
submitted by Senator Peffer, who for more than a 
year has been at the head of a subcommittee having 
the work in charge. Advance sheets of this report 
are at hand, and among other things include the fol- 
lowing on the wheat situation: 

The farming area has been greatly enlarged since 
the war. The wheat acreage increased during the 


twenty-two years following 1870 from 18,992,000 acres 
to 38,554,000 acres, corn from 38,646,000 to 70,626,000 
acres, and oats from 8,792,000 to 27,000,000 acres. 
With che stimulus to grain growing came correspond- 
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were used to convey information concerning crops, 


before the Suez Canal was open for traflic, and before 
steamships were built that can carry 100,000 bushels 
of grain from New York to Liverpool in ten days, a 
very heavy crop or a very light crop of any particular 
kind of grain in the United States materially affected 
market prices here for. the surplus. Now, however, 
with present conveniences for handling, storing and 
shipping grain, with low rates of transportation over 
long distances, it is the world’s production and not 
that of any one country that affects market values of 
grains which go into the channels of commerce. 
Competition among farmers affects prices just as 
competition in other departments of industry affects 
values in those departments. There is a kind of com- 
petition among grain farmers that does not affect 
prices locally or generally—what has been known as 
“‘bonanza’’ farming, as it is carried on by men who 
operate on large tracts of land acquired when land 
values were low. This method of farming has brought 
the cost of producing wheat down to about 35 cents a 
bushel on an average in North and South Dakota. 
When it is considered that the market price of our 
surplus wheat is 
fixed in Liver- 
pool, and the ex- 
port price to a 
large extent cor- 
trols the price 
for which it is 
sold in the home 
markets, it is 
readily seen that 
large quantities 
of 35-cent wheat 
thrown on the 
market must 
have a depressing 
effect on the gen- 
eral average of 
profits in wheat 
farming. In Cal- 
ifornia, under 
the improved 
methods of plow- 
ing, seeding and 
harvesting, the 


1D / cost of produc- 
4 ing a bushel of 
wheat has been 


reduced to about 
22 -cents on an 
average crop. 
Our strongest 
rival is India, 
whose farmers 


in the other cyl- : oy 


during the seven 


inder is exploded, Ps 


and the expand- 
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ing air and gases 
drive the piston rapidly and start the engine. When 
the piston has completed its movement and starts 
back the escape valve is opened and the 
burnt gases in the cylinder are allowed to es- 
cape. Onits next movement the piston again draws 
in a fresh charge of the compound, which is com- 
pressed and exploded as before. When the pistons 
are moving under the impulse of the explosion in the 
first cylinder the other cylinder is drawing in its 
charge of the compound to be compressed and exploded, 
while the first cylinder is being cleared of the burnt 
gases and recharged. The two cylinders thus work 
-alternately. Above 25-horse power the engines are 
self-starting. 

The Hicks Compound Gas and Gasoline Engines are 
constructed with from 2 to 100-horse power, both verti- 
cal and horizontal. In this engine there is no clean- 
ing of valves, as they are all of the direct acting verti- 
cal Poppet style. It requires small floor space, and 
change of temperature has no effect on the operation 
of the engine. There can be no improper mixture of 
gas and air, and the governor admits only as much of 
the explosive compound to cylinders as is required to 
carry the load on the engine. If the load on the en- 

be one explosion to each 
self-adjusting in every way, has 
regularity of speed, can use either gas or gasoline, and 
can be used in any 


upper 


gine requires it there may 
revolution. It is 


place where power is wanted. 


THE HICKS COMPOUND GAS ENGINE. 

ing development of the milling industry. Merchant 
milling has become so common that farmers now 
quite generally sell their wheat and buy their flour as 
they need it. The market for wheat in the United 
States is fixed by- dealers on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and for all the surplus wheat and corn ex- 
ported the price is fixed in Liverpool. 

The extension of the agricultural area took place 
chiefly in the new states of the West; it produced a 
marked effect on farming operations in all parts of 
the country, and it had corresponding influence on 
the general conditions of agriculture. It may be said, 
as to much of the grain-growing land of the country, 
that it has improved in recent years. This is true 
particularly in New England and the old Middle 
States. Well-managed farms there now yield more 
wheat by the acre than they did fifty years ago. 

Regarding a general cause of depression, the cereals 
being annual productions, their market values are 
affected more or less by large or small yields from 
year to year. This is true not only as to local prices, 
but to market values of the surplus generally. Effects 
produced from this cause are much less now than in 
years before the facilities for distribution had reached 
their present state of development. When thirty to 
forty days were required for the passage of a ship 
bearing a cargo of 10,000 bushels of wheat across the 
Atlantic Ocean, before telegraph wires and cables 


years, 1886-92, 
furnished nearly 
one-half as much 
as we did of the wheat requirements of our best 
customer. It is interesting to note that India’s ex- 
ports of wheat in considerable quantities began only 
about twenty years ago. Of the world’s requirements 
in 1868 that country furnished only 559,000 bushels. 
In 1887 her wheat exports amounted to 41,558,000 
bushels. It has fallen off some since; the annual 
average from 1888 to 1891 was about 28,000,000 bush- 
els. Our annual average exports of wheat, exclusive 
of flour, have been about 80,00,000 bushels during the 
last seven years. 

If the Liverpool price governs prices at other 
places it is easy to see that India wheat com- 
petition in that market, to the extent shown in the 
foregoing figures, does injuriously affect the price of 
American wheat. The opening of the Suez Canal has 
cheapened transportation from Bombay and Calcutta 
to Liverpool 50 per cent. Wages of India farm hands 
are from 6 to 10 cents of our money per day. Wheat 
costs only about 18 cents a bushel on the farm. 
Twelve cents more puts it aboard ship, und 25 cents 
additional places it on the wharves at Liverpool and 
London, Thus 50-cent wheat from India competes 
with wheat grown on American farms at an average 
cost of 60 cents a bushel. 


Kansas raised 762,000 bushels of flaxseed and 249,094 
tons of broom corn during the year 1893. 
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The New York Zimes took occasion to review the 
old complaints against the Buffalo elevators this week, 
in connection with some remarks on the cut in freight 
rates by the Chesapeake & Ohio route to Newport 
News. It was a queer notion, writes the Buffalo cor- 
respondent of the Northwestern Miller, for, whatever 
the Buffalo transfer system may be accountable for, 
it certainly has nothing to do with winter grain busi- 
ness. Without going very deep into the question, it 
is but fair to give notice that the old charges against 
the Buffalo elevators have not applied for some time 
The idle capacity is now reduced to a stall percent- 
age, and is confined to elevators too old or too small to 
be worth running. As to overcharges, the large, new 
Kellogg elevator has, for some time, been offered for 
sale, as the profits are not satisfactory. 

The state elevator for this harbor, which the Times 
advocates, is plainly seen to be no remedy for what is 
confessed to be a heavy charge on the traftic. Inde- 
pendent elevators were unable to do any material 
amount of business last season, and one that was be- 
gun was never finished. The canal men were offered 
a good storage house at reasonable rates last winter, 
but declined to take it. Admitting that charges are 
high, the real difficulty lies in the fact that, as eleva- 
tors are still built and as the work is done, there has 
not been the cheapening of rates that has taken place 
in all other branches of commerce. 

Let cavilers set about and suggest some new system 
by which handling can be actually cheapened, and 
something will be gained, but otherwise we must rest 
on this retort—that there is nothing to prevent out. 
siders from coming in and building elevators. They 
will then find out what the profits are. So far, all the 
charges of extravagant profits by the Buffalo elevators 
have not attracted a cent of outside capital. 


MIXING HAY IN CARS. 


Much trouble has arisen between the buyer and 
seller of hay, from the mixture of grades in the same 
car, and unless hay is loaded from a storehouse, 
where there is plenty of room for sorting it, it is al- 
most impossible to avoid this trouble, says the Hay 
Trade Journal. When unloading directly from trucks 
into cars, it very often occurs that cars are scarce, 
and to protect the hay from the storm the shipper 
may be compelled to load it as itcomes. This, a ship- 
per suggests, could be avoided in a great measure if 
the parties pressing the hay would keep 
each kind by itself as it comes from the 
machine, so that in delivery at the station 
each grade could be drawn separately. It 
is evident that to avoid this trouble and 
make a success of the hay business, the 
shipper must devise some plan to start the 
goods properly. «The plan mentioned might 
not work perfectly at its beginning, but 
after itis put in force it will no doubt im- 
prove as the parties become more familiar 
with the grades. ' 

There would be another important feature 
in this, as each grade then could be kept by 
itself, not only as it is stored, but a record 
kept showing the number of bales and the 
weight of each kind, which would show the 
buyer and seller exactly how many tons there 
would be in each, which would allow the pur- 
chase and sale to be made intelligently, which would 
protect them both. Unless the farmer has this rec- 
ord he is unable to tell the purchaser what he has got 
to offer. The purchaser, in turn, is in doubt about 
what he can pay for the lot, and as a rule, has to take 
the chances. In many cases, when buying large 
lots that may appear to be No. 1, he finds that 60 per 
cent. or more of it is below that grade. 

When butter, cheese, hops or grain are bought, 
they are paid for according to quality. The principal 
trouble with the hay trade is that it has been bought 
and paid for as you see it, which is usually at its best, 
when in reality only a small portion was worth the 
price paid, and the balance from $1 to $5 per ton less. 
In other words, much cf the trouble and many of the 
losses are made before the hay leaves the farm, This 


plan of grading, if pursued, would obviate it toa 
very great extent, and would be well worth the trying. 


A CHEAP OIL FILTER. 


The accompanying illustration shows an oil filter 
which has been found by trial to give satisfaction. 
This filter, which is easily made, is constructed as 
follows: Take an old oil can that will hold about 


forty gallons, and inside this place a galvanizedyiron 
or tin tube raised from the bottom by a couple of 
sticks and projecting about six inches above the top 
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A CHEAP OIL FILTER. 


of the can. The can and tube are then partly filled 
with clean sawdust with a layer of waste or cloth on 
top, as seen in the sketch. The impure oil is poured 
into the tube, filters down through the waste and 
sawdust and then up again into the can. It can then 
be drawn off when needed. If a water filter for the 
oil is desired, a few buckets of hot water should be 
poured in first. The oil will pass through the filter- 
ing material in the same way as without the water. 


A SCREENINGS CATCHER. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a screenings 
catcher, which will be found very useful in elevators, 
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Screenings will get into the grain, no matter how care- 
ful one might be, and a screenings catcher of this de- 
sign has been found to answer all ordinary require- 
ments. This device is constructed as follows: First, 
cut about 3 to 4 feet of board from the bottom of your 
wind spout and fit in a check board at an angle of 45 
degrees. Then, at about the same angle, make the 
catcher similar to the one shown in the illustration. 
It will be observed that the opening at each side of 
the check board is slightly Jarger than the area of the 
wind spout. Thisis done in order that the draught 
may not be impeded too much. The process is so 
simple that it needs no explanation. The screenings, 
in coming from the fan, strike the check board and 
fall into the dead chamber below, while the air passes 
on out through the trunk. 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION FOR 
EXPORT GRAIN. 


The Montreal Press is urging that tolls on Canadian 
canals be abolished or at least be remitted on grain 
East bound, claiming that on grain for European ship- 
ment a permanent advantage will be given over the 
Erie Canal. 

The Montreal Gazette, discussing this, asserts that 
the people of Canada are in full sympathy with the 
policy of canal improvement which the dominion 
government is pursuing—a policy which contemplates 
the deepening of the waterways until vessels of four- 
teen feet draught can pass from Lake Erie to the head 
of ocean navigation. But thy do not feel at all con- 
fident that the improvements in progress will divert 
the grain business largely from the Erie Canal route 
unless tolls are abolished on the Canadian canals. 
The Gazette gives figures showing a large increase in 
grain shipments by the Canadian routes, but it shows 
that while there is an important absolute gain there 
is in reality no gain in comparison with the Erie 
route, for the increase in traftic by that route is fully 
as great as by the Canadian routes. Hence the con- 
clusion that tolls must be removed from competitive 
traffic if this traffic is to be largely diverted to Mont- 
real. 

The people of the West who have grain to ship can 
view with complaisance this commercial rivalry be- 
tween Montreal and New York. The livelier the com- 
petition for the carrying trade the lower will be the 
rates exacted, and the cheaper that grain can be de- 
livered to the seaboard the larger will be the profits 
in the Liverpool market. 


A RICE ELEVATOR. 


What the New Orleans papers call ‘‘the first rice 
elevator in the world” has just been erected in that 
city. ‘‘The plant consists of an elevator tower, into 
which the grain is directed through a movable chute 
from the loaded railroad cars and from which it is 
transferred by machinery to the bins and barrels of 
the warehouse, the latter being connected with the 
elevator tower by a covered bridge. The rice, on 
reaching the summit of the tower, is spilled out on 
a rubber belt some sixty feet in length, running at a 
high rate of speed between rollers inclined at an an- 
gle of 60 degrees. These rollers are located at intervals 
of eight feet and serve to keep the rubber belt curved in 
such a manner that the rice is not spilled while in 
transit. This belt terminates just within the wall of 

the warehouse, where the grain is received 

ina hopper. At the bottom of this hopper is 
an aperture opened by a trap door, through 
- which the rice is spilled onto a screw con- 
veyor traversing the length of the second 
story of the warehouse and passing over a 
series of bins designed to receive the grain. 

By a delicate 

weights the rice is weighed while in the 

hopper. 

“At regular intervals rubber belts, similar 
to the one running from the elevator tower, 
receive the rice fromthe screw and carry it 

An. ingenious .contriv- 


arrangement of scales and 


across to the bins. 

ance causes it to be dropped into the re- 

ceptacle when that receptacle is reached. 

A single man can operate this apparatus 

and thus control the movement of each 

class of rice, till it is finally deposited 

in its appropriate bin. Its travels are by no means 

terminated at this point. Six screw conveyors tra- 

verse the ceiling of a lower story. Opening the 

trap doors in the bottom of the bins on the story 

above, the rice enters the spirals of these ma- 

chines and is borne across the building and received 

upon another rubber belt. This leads directly to the 

milling department, where the husks are stripped off 

and the grain prepared for the market. The capacity 

of the elevator is estimated at about 800 barrels per 

hour, which is equivalent to 2,400 bushels or four 

loaded cars. The warehouse can accommodate 90,000 
bushels of grain.”’ 

————————— 


In February last 656,638 bushels of wheat, valued at 
$330,000, was exported from Tacoma, Wash. 


STATE REGULATION OF ELEVA- 
TORS WANTED. 


At the time the constitution was adopted special 
efforts were made to have the farmers protected against 
the extortion of men who controlled grain elevators. 
The farmers of this state now find that the same 
condition of affairs exists which existed in Illinois be- 
fore the state passed laws to regulate the inspection 
of grain and authorized the appointment of state in- 
spectors. Under the old system No. 1 wheat was 
graded as No. 2 or as rejected. The owners of eleva- 
tors claimed the right to manage their business as 
they pleased. The railroads claimed the right to 
deliver all grain shipped on their line of road at such 
elevators as they chose to deliver it. 

Suit was brought in the state courts to determine 
these questions. The state courts sustained the right 
of the state to regulate grain elevators and to fix the 
rates to be charged for inspection. The cases were 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the decision of the state courts affirmed. Legislation 
must be had in this state to protect the farmers and 
shippers of grain. Already the farmers are at the 
mercy of the elevator men. Relief cannot come too 
soon.—Jlople’s Cull, Seattle, Wash. 


GERMANS WILL NOT EAT CORN. 


According to a statement in the forthcoming report 
of the statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
Col. Cornmeal Murphy’s philanthropic efforts to teach 
the German people to eat the products of maize haye 
proven futile. The land of sauer kraut and beer will 
remain true to rye bread-and ‘‘pumbernickel.’’ The 
authority for this statement is John Mattes, Jr., 
special agent of the Department of Agriculture, who 
was sent abroad to verify the glowing accounts of the 
enthusiastic apostle of cornmeal as well as to aid him 
in his efforts. This is what Mr. Mattes says: 

“There have been efforts made in the past by the 
agricultural department to teach the Germans how to 
bake and eat corn bread. The attempt to increase 
the consumption of maize by this method has been a 
failure and never will be a success. In spite of en- 
couraging reports sent to the department the facts .re- 
main that, although a natural shortage of other 
breadstuffs, famine, or war may increase the consump- 
tion of maize for bread, in all cases it will be only 
temporarily. The Germans do not eat hot bread, and 
the other ingredients necessary to make corn bread 
palatable are too expensive and not within the reach 
of the poorer classes, for whom the bread is mainly 
intended. Maize bread does not harmonize with the 
rest of the diet generally preferred by the Germans 
and to which they are accustomed. Rye bread will 
always be the bread for the majority of Germans, and 
bread made from the very choicest of wheat flour is 
demanded by the wealthy classes.”’ 

But while this discouraging statement is made about 
cornmeal bread in its various forms, Mr. Mattes gives 
rome encouragement to the growers of corn in show- 
ing how its use has been increased in distilleries and 
in vinegar factories. So, if the Germans refuse to 
eat it in the shape of good wholesome corn dodgers 
and hoe cake they do not decline to drink it in the 
form of Bourbon whisky. On this point Mr. Mattes 
says: 

“Manufacturers of these articles 
day by day, more of the value of maize, and find that 
it will give a larger yield of alcohol than any other 
material they can use. Whenever manufacturers find 
it to their advantage to use a Certain article we may 
assume with certainty that they will continue to util- 
ize it, and consequently in this direction a continuous 
consumption of maize may be looked for. 

“The distribution of pamphlets relative to the using 
of maize for brewing purposes has been the cause of 


learn to know, 


many inquiries, and many brewers have made prac- 
tical experiments with satisfactory results. The Ger- 
man method of brewing is different from the Ameri- 
can, esp2cially so in the process of mashing; 
consequently it has been found advisable to induce 
the director of the brewers’ school at Worms to make 
practical experiments with maize grits according to 
the German method of brewing. German brewers 
seem to haye great confidence in the work of this 
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school, the method of brewing taught being that used 
by most brewers. ‘This season barley and rice are 
cheap, almost chéaper than a good quality of maize 
grits, which explains in part why brewers will not 
make extensive experiments at this time.”’ 

Perhaps the most curious fact developed in Mr. 
Mattes’ investigation is the opposition to American 
corn as feed for cattle. All sorts of ridiculous stories 
are circulated and believed, and headway is made 
very slowly. 


DRIVING CONVEYOR FROM ELE- 
VATOR BOOT. 


We present herewith an illustration of a conveyor 
drive. With this device the conveyor may be driven 


DRIVING CONVEYOR FROM ELEVATOR BOOT. 


from the foot of the elevator, and. in either direction 
when desired. This appliance is so simple that it 
needs no explanation to a practical elevator man. 


THE ELEVATOR OF W. R. MUM- 
FORD & CO. AT CHICAGO. 


The illustration given herewith represents the city 


supply house of W. R. Mumford & Co., which is lo-. 


cated at Thirty-second street and the Rock Island 
Railroad tracks. Only two-thirds of the building is 
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MUMFORD’S ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO. 


shown in the illustration. The building as it now 
stands is 60x75 feet and has storage room for 35,000 
bushels of grain, 30 carloads of millstuffs and 20 cars 
of hay. The building is what is called a studded 
house, and is roofed and sheeted with iron. Only the 
best material was used in its construction, and it 
stands as good now as when built five years ago. The 
grain is dropped into conveyors, carried to the eleva- 
tors inside and run into a hopper scale and weighed. 
It is then conveyed to the bins. There are in all 22 
bins for receiving grain. The power is furnished by 
a 40-horse power steam engine. 

The machinery consists of oat clipper, corn sheller, 
Cyclone Dust Collector and a Willford & Northway 
feed mill. The oat clipper was made by the E. H. 
Pease Manufacturing Company and has a capacity of 
about 4,000 bushels per day. The corn sheller has a 
capacity of 2,000 bushels and the feed mill a capacity 
of about 20 tons per day. There are two shipping 
spouts for loading directly into cars from two ship- 
ping bins. The grain for shipment is cleaned and 


conveyed to these bins, and thence transferred to 
the cars, Each floor of the elevator is supplied with 
fire extinguishers and in addition a large tank filled 
with water is located in the cupola to which water is 
conveyed in pipes by city pressure. The scale equip- 
ment consists of two platform, one hopper and two 
dormant scales. 

The working force consists of an engineer, a fore- 
man and two helpers who can take in and load out 
about ten carloads a day. The elevator has three 
driveways, only two of which are shown in the illustra- 
tion. The driveways have large wagon scales located 
in the center. The grain or feed is spouted into the 
wagon on the scales and loaded within five minutes, or 
the same stuff can be sacked and thrown onto the 
wagon from a raised platform, the greater part of the 
work being to tie the sacks._ To facilitate filling ship- 
ping orders on other roads and for delivering to the 
city trade the company has eight teams with which 
they can handle about a carload with each team a 
day. They are thus enabled to fill ail orders promptly. 

W. R. Mumford was one of the first members of the 
Board of Trade and started a city jobbing trade twenty 
years ago. About ten years ago he took in his present 
partners, J. O. Marsh and W. O. Mumford, and added 
the hay commission business. About six years ago 
the firm added the grain and seed commission, making 
a specialty of barley, rye and wheat. One year ago a 
shipping department was included so that they now 
do a general commission business in grain, seeds, hay 
and millstuffs, having in connection a shipping de- 
partment of the same commodities. They also doa 
local and general jobbing business.in feed dealers’ 
supplies. 


FORGED BILLS OF LADING. 


Grain men of Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Chicago and other cities have been 
swindled out of considerable sums of money by a man 
calling himself J. D. Richland of the J. D. Richland 
Grain Commission Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

About two months ago Richland made his appear- 
ance in Kansas City on the grain market as a local 
operator. He commenced business in the regular 
way, and his shipments came along all right for a 
time. 

Mr. Richland’s system of operation was as follows: 
He visited G. H. Dodge of the Brooks-Griftith Grain 
Company of Minneapolis with samples of No. 2 wheat, 
and contracted to sell twelve carloads at 47 cents. He 


claimed that the grain was to be shipped to him by E.- 


L. Chotten & Co. of Bushton, Kan. Three days later 
he informed Mr. Dodge that the grain had been re- 
ceived and was ready for delivery. Richland handed 
him twelve bills of lading from Bushton, Kan., and 
four Missouri Grain Department inspection  cer- 
tificates. They appeared all right and Richland re- 
ceived a check for $2,675, saying he would bring in 
the other inspection certificates on eight cars. He 
was not seen again. In about the same way various 
other firms were victimized to the tune of $25,000. 

The inspection certificates used by Richland were 
of the lithographed form in use by the department, 
and the signature of the railway company’s agent at 
Kansas City was so perfect that the bills were ac- 
cepted without question. How he obtained possession 
of the blanks is not known, and it is thought by some 
that he wasa ‘‘dummy” of someone very familiar with 
the Kansas City business, 

Chicago firms were the heaviest losers in Richland’s 
game, the firms who were caught being Geo. A. Seav- 
erns, Weare Commission Company, W. R. Mumford 
& Co., Norton & Worthington, Charles T. Peavey & 
Co., Counselman & Co. Some of the other firms are: 
The Brooks-Griffith Grain Company, Minneapolis; 
Union Pacific Elevator Company, Kansas City; C. H. 


Albers & Co,, Annan, Burg & Co. and the Gratiot — 


Street Warehouse Company of St. Louis, Mo, 

Not a trace of J. D. Richland has been found since 
the discoveries of fraud, and about the only property 
left behind was his membership on ’Change. There 
is a reward offered of $690 for his capture. 


Leading financiers believe that wheat will never be 
higher than 75 cents. One reason given is that the 
Argentine Republic, which never exported wheat until 
two years ago, exported 32,000,000 bushels in 1893. 
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Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are inyited to avail themselves of this column. 


No. 17. Plans for Small Elevator.—Wanted—Plans 
and suggestions for building a small elevator of, say, 
5,000 to 7,000 bushels’ capacity, with prices of ma- 
chinery, lumber, etc., such as is generally used in 
same.—Address Sam C. Scorr, New Waterford, Ohio. 


No. 18. Who Makes the Thompson Drier?—Can some 
reader of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
tell me where and by whom the Thompson Drier is 
made? Also, what is the nature of the machine, and 
does it give satisfactory results? Is it more expensive 
than other driers in first cost and in cost of operation? 
Any information will be appreciated.—A. O. P. 


No. 19. Charge for Transfer; Fair Renta/.—Will some 
one of your readers kindly inform us what elevator 
owners usually receive from railroad companies and 
others for transferring. grain from car tocar? Also, 
what would be a fair annual rental price to pay for 
the use of a transfer elevator with a storage capacity 
of 400,000 bushels and fitted with two feed grinders 
and two oat clippers ?—Coau. 


THE SYSTEM OF GRAIN INSPEC- 
TION; ITS ESTABLISHMENT 
AND GROWTH. 


In the secretary’s report for the year 1862 is re- 
corded the fact that the board of directors decided to 
place more dependence upon the inspectors and to 
follow the rules describing the grades less closely. In 
that year the board adopted a rule to the effect that 
‘‘whenever wheat shall be so dirty, or have so much 
of other grain mixed with it as to render it, in the 
judgment of the inspector, not equal to the grade its 
weight would indicate, it shall be graded according 
to its value, regardless of weight.”’ : 

This shows very clearly how earnestly the Board of 
Trade worked to treat the interests of the seller and 
the buyer justly and with fairness. The same year it 
took another step to better guard these interests and 
adopted a resolution to the effect that ‘‘all wheat or 
mixtures of wheat or other grain too poor in quality, 
either by reason of being damaged, dirty, or from 
mixing for grading shalljbe marked as ‘No Grade,’ and 
we would recommend that warehouses do not receive 
such grain.’”’ Judging from this it seems that the 
grade of grain known as “‘skin grade’’ or ‘‘line grade”’ 
gave the buyers considerable uneasiness in 1862 as 
well as later, and the board attempted to discourage 
mixing in the warehouses. 

The grain inspectors met with another difficulty in 
1862 and that was ‘‘plugged”’ grain. The board at- 
tempted to discourage plugging by adopting a rule 
providing ‘‘that all grain arriving in bulk be inspected 
and received into the house for such grade only as the 
inspector shall decide, except when sold on track for 
grinding, city consumption or shipment, and the in- 
spector shall in no case make the grade above the 
lowest quality found in any lot of grain, when it has 
evidently been mixed or ‘doctored’ with the view of 
changing the grade.’ 

It seems that other attempts were made to deceive 
the inspectors this year, also to bribe them, for the 
board adopted a rule making it ‘‘the duty of all in- 
spectors of grain to report to the inspection com- 
mittee all attempts to defraud our inspection system. 
They shall report in writing every instance when 
warehousemen deliver or attempt to deliver grain of 
a lower grade than that called for by the warehouse 
receipt. [This is ample evidence that the warehouse- 
men had attempted, if not succeeded, in giving out 
‘line grade’ grain or grain of the next lower grade. | 
They shall also report any and every attempt of a re- 
ceiver or shipper improperly to instruct or in any way 
influence the action or opinion of the inspectors, and 
also all other attempts to defraud the inspection sys- 
tem, and when the charges shall be sustained it shall 
be the duty of the inspection committee to put the 
same on the bulletin board of the exchange rooms.”’ 

The board seems to have doubted that warehouse- 


men always loaded into vessel the grain which was 
intended for that cargo, so adopted a rule requiring all 
grain shipped from this port to be inspected on board. 
The board took farther steps to protect the trade from 
dishonest practices by the warehousemen by adopting 
the following resolution: ‘‘That it be the duty of the 
chief inspector to keep a record of the weight of grain 
inspected into and out of each warehouse, which 
record shall be open to the inspection of any member, 
and that he report daily to the secretary the average 
weight of the receipts and shipments of each grade 
into and out of each warehouse, which report shall be 
posted on the bulletin board.’’ This would enable 
the inspection committee to detect any extensive re- 
duction by mixing on the part of the warehousemen. 

It is evidenced by the many rules adopted by the 
board that tricksters ever were alert to defraud and 
that the board tried to guard vigilantly the rights of 
all connected with the trade. T. T. Gurney suc- 
ceeded Henry Cogger as chief grain inspector. The 
reports of the board for 1864 and 1865 do not show 
that he was influential in inaugurating any material 
changes or improvements. 

A new rule governing the grading of corn was 
adopted in August, 1868, which contains the first 
reference to heated grain. It provides that ‘‘all wet 
or hot corn, or such as isin process of heating, or such 
as is unfit for manufacturing, to be passed no grade.” 

It seems the warehousemen ignored the board’s 
recommendation that they decline to accept ‘‘No 
Grade”’ grain, so the board “‘respectfully and urgently 
requested all warehousemen not to receive it into 
their several elevators.’’ Some of the warehousemen 
evidently were suspected of mixing. 

An improvement was made in the duties required 
of inspectors which was intended to make them more 
careful and thoughtful in their work. The rule pro- 
vided that ‘‘all inspectors must make their reasons 
for grading grain fully known by notations on their 
books.”’ 

No important changes were made in 1864, but the 
warehousemen were again ‘‘respectfully and urgently 
requested not to receive rejected grain into the several 
elevators,’’ but it would seem that some of them were 
requested in vain. 

The name of ‘‘No Grade’ was changed to ‘‘Re- 
jected”’ and an “‘Extra’’ grade of wheat provided for. 


[tO BE CONTINUED. | 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN SHOULD 
NOT DEAL IN GRAIN. 


Many years ago the buying of grain brought by farm 
ers to this city was done exclusively by the men who 
owned or operated the grain elevators. There was no 
speculative trade and no commission merchants. The 
grain was purchased ‘‘over the pile,’’ in the absence 
of official grading, and held until the following spring, 
when it could be shipped eastward by the lake route. 
When the interior had been opened up by canal and 
railroad others than the warehousemen entered the 
field, and the result was the establishment of grades 
with authority to lose the identity of separate parcels 
of grain by putting them into bins with other parcels 
of the same grade. Then the war of the rebellion 
gave a powerful stimulus to speculation in grain and 
other commodities. Soon it became evident that the 
man acting as a public grain warehouseman would 
have a tremendous advantage over others if permitted 
to trade in competition with them, and an effort was 
made to prevent him from doing so. The storage of 
hog products by indivdual packers or packing com- 
panies has not been thus limited, but in their case 
there is not the same necessity for caution, as the 
identity of the different parcels is preserved by them 
and they have not the same opportunity for getting 
rich out of ‘‘mixing’’ and cleaning or delivering out 
the poorer kinds on orders while selling the choice 
articles on their own account, asin the case of grain. 

In recent years the grain warehousemen have re- 
entered the field as buyers, and have reached out to 
numerous country points in competition with the 
commission merchants who make it their business to 
sell for others. These merchants complain to the 
Board of Trade that they cannot meet the unfair com- 
petition and ask the Board to interfere, while it is un- 
derstood some of them intend to appeal to the law for 


protection of their interests. The plea-that they can- ° 
not do business under the new conditions is not a valid 
one, as the persons making it have no prescriptive 
rights to the business if others can do-it more cheaply 
than they do. But the point made above is a very 
strong one in fayor of their appeal for interference, 
though they seem to have ignored it in the pending 
discussion. It is the one on which they must win 
their case, if at all. 

Acting as public custodian of valuable property 
which is bought and sold on an open market daily, and 
having the right to destroy the identity of each sepa- 
rate parcel »f such property that is committed to his 
charge, the warehouseman has powerful temptations 
to defraud, and the facilities for doing so on a large 
scale, without detection, if he buys grain to go into 
the same warehouse as his own property and sells out 
equal quantities to shippers. It is in his power to 
select the poorest of the grain that will pass asina 
named grade, and deliver that out to holders of the 
receipts he has issued in his capacity as a public ware- 
houseman, ship out the best on his own account, or sell 
itat apremium in the home market. By doing this 
he would not only render outside competition by com- 
mission merchants impossible, but commit a fraud 
upon the average producer by abstracting from the 
property a profit of an unknown number ‘of cents on 
the dollar, in addition to the warehouse charges al- 
lowed by law. This because the price of the grain in 
the open market would be fixed according to the qual- 
ity of the poorest stuff passing muster in a given 
grade, while this price was used as the basis for buy- 
ing a better average quality from the farmer. Hecan 
operate this steal without detection, unless informed 
on by some employe, as was the case when Munn & 
Scott put false bottoms into their wheat bins, and in 
other ways he has the power to crib and filch from 
the trade. The fact that all this would operate to the 
disadvantage of an honest commission man trying to 
compete with it is a secondary argument in favor of 
forbidding the practices noted, but is far from being 
the strongest plea to be urged against them, 

There should be no objection to the warehouseman 
operating his establishment on the private plan and 
getting out of the business all he can, even though 
that should entail a retirement by those who do not 
operate warehouses for grain. But to allow them to 
buy and sell the property committed by others to their 
keeping, to substitute for it other property which is 
not of equal value, or even to have the opportunity of 
doing so without detection or redress, is dangerous. It 
is fraught with the possibility of so much evil that it 
should not be permitted if there be any means of pre- 
venting it by law. As to the possibility of such pre- 
vention, that'is an open question to be agitated on the 
Board, perhaps argued in the courts, and submitted 
to action by the legislature. It is not always easy to 
prevent the commission of acts which all but the per- 
petrators admit to be wrong.—Chicago Tribune. 


WILL CLEAN IN TRANSIT AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The lines extending eastwardly from Minneapolis at 
a meeting held some days ago adopted the following 
resolution as to cleaning in transit: 


Resowed, That on and after March 1, 1894, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will permit the cleaning 
in transit of grain at Minneapolis subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: Cleaning in transit of grain originat- 
ing on the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul will only be permitted at Minneapolis at eleva- 
tors located on the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway at that point. Shipment of grain 
on transit account from Minneapolis will only be per- 
mitted on such shipments as are loaded out of the 
particular elevator at which grain is cleaned, it being 
understood that the grain must be shipped out within 
ten days after the receipt of the same in the elevator, 
or else the transit will be canceled, © 


It is agreed by all lines that no cleaning on transit 
account shall be created at Minneapolis on grain 
originating at points north and west thereof on the 
lines of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis or ‘‘Soo”’ line, if they desire to do 
so, from permitting at elevators on their tracks in 
Minneapolis the cleaning in transit of grain originat- 
ing on their own lines west of Minneapolis to be for- 
warded from that point over their respective lines, 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way in 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


HAVE NOT SOLD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
note in your edition of February 15 that you mention 
our having sold our line of elevators to the Marfield 
Elevator Company of Winona. We wish to authorize 
you to correct this report, since we have not sold. 

Yours truly, A. W. FALLGATTER & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN SHOULD NOT DEAL 
IN GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As ship- 
pers of grain we feel that we should refrain from dis- 
cussing the question of handling and owning grain by 
public warehousemen from a receiver’s standpoint, 
but as shippers we think that as a class we have a 
just complaint against owners of public warehouses 
as being common owners of grain contained therein. 
We do not accuse all warehousemen of doing it, but 
it is an easy matter to give shippers on their receipts 
the poorest of every grade in the house and keep the 
best against their own receipts. Not only this, but it 
has a tendency to keep the grain in elevators when it 
is actually wanted by skippers at the market price to 
fill sales for shipment. 

We think that the practice of elevator owners being 
owners of grain therein is against public policy and 
should be abolished. 

Yours truly, 
THE TARIFF ON IMPORTED HAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
view with alarm the proposed reduction of the tariff 
on hay from $4 per ton to $2 per ton as is made by the 
Wilson bill, which has already passed the lower house 
of Congress and is now before the Senate finance com- 
mittee, and we would request every reader of your 
journal to cut out the petition below, and after past- 
ing it at the head of a blank sheet of paper to person- 
ally circulate it, and get every hay man, both dealer 
and producer, in his vicinity to sign it, and to im- 
mediately return it to the undersigned. As the time 
for action is very short we earnestly request that no 
time be lost. 


ILLINOISAN. 


PETITION TO RETAIN THE PRESENT TARIFF ON HAY. 


We, the undersigned, producers of and dealers in 
hay throughout the United States, are unanimously 
in favor of the present tariff on hay, and it is our firm 
belief that the best interests of the hay dealers and 
producers in general will be served by its continuance. 
We do further most earnestly petition the Congress 
of the United States to make no change in the same, 
as is proposed by the Wilson bill now before it. 


Yours truly, W. D. TuRNER, 
Secretary Interstate Hay Association. 


A MANITOBA GRAIN MARKET. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Thinking some of your readers would be interested in 
news from this country I send you a few lines. 

Brandon is a city about 140 miles north of Winnipeg 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
with a population of 5,500. There are four railroad 
lines running into the city, and the Assiniboine River 
runs through a val’ey at the north end. The city has 
good electric light service, first-class water works and 
sewers and good streets. 

Brandon is one of the largest grain markets in the 
province. It has seven elevators with a total storage 
capacity of about 300,000 bushels, belonging to the fol- 
lowing firms: Parrish & Lindsay, Alexander Kelly & 
Co., D. H. McMillan & Co., Ogilvie Milling Company, 
F. H. Hessan, Northern Elevator Company and the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company. Beside the above there 
is a flour mill with a capacity of 250 barrels per day. 

The grain is principally marketed in the fall, there- 
fore the farmers are not affected by the recent decline 
in the market. The dealers also are pretty well sold 


out, but are holding for May shipment. The farmers 
who have gone into mixed farming are very comfort- 
able, and when the wheat gets below paying figures 
they feed wheat to their stock, thereby making good 
money out of it. r 
MANITOBA. 
OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor: American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have had fair business for the past month, with good 
business at the present writing. The trade in oats 
the past week has been heavy, with markets active. 
The trade in spot stuff has been good lately, especially 
in oats, at prices over stuff for shipment. The stock 
in the elevators*has been reduced about 410,000 bush- 
els, although the present stock exceeds that at the 
same time last year by over 1,480,000 bushels. If the 
present spring weather continues in the West, receipts 
there will probably continue light, and spot market 
here will continue steady. 


RECEIPTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Articles. 1894, 1893. 
Cotton Seed Meal, tons........5..0..0 269 1,354 
Corns Dughalay its carte ih setienthee ates = 657,134 743,013 
Wheat, bushels 07... cue we a reereeeeieles 6,809 40,661 
Oates brshela ss site sate aulblos slots «cts saree 228,940 346,238 
Ry, buSNEIS, fe earch ctevisia rely ate eee 2,330 1,030 
MIO Het TOMS. )vysi0s vee tas wens sete clears 1,416 946 
Oatmeal sacks. Siva, clos ok eset ee ee 3,110 5,275 
Oatmeal, Darrele x, -... mss > s/-asep a eee 4,189 3,874 
Cornmeal, Darvele. a cvcoge sce e enone 5,787 12,029 


Barley; bushels is. -46 ees eae. ae 22,985 72,145 
Malt; DUSHels sic ion bo cinet eas Eooners 
Hops, Nalegs Fcc aasies osignsatue'e tse si sjenrie 


Peas, ashele? yates, csceeis ses ee rae ete es 579 381 
Buckwheat, bushels: .:... sisceseses ee 11,281 30,281 
Flour, barrels 72,748 98,764 
WIOUT, BACKS se lash oem ae, 146,091 134,848 
PLB) CAPS, a tetetcttiye se alte c eialctols eipteheteisteiare 2,207 ~ 1,823 
SIMS Wa CATS bi slebinnisiciseitiae ereioe wales edoe 59 56 
EXPORTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Articles. 1894. 1893. 

Wheat, Dushelg 2.9. re scale hoeientoe bus 270,961 75,414 
Corn: bushelssos)! vp 736 eas was eek 664,519 476,693 
Oats, Dushels Jv. ve seme dans cere. emcee 1,050 194,701 
Peas, buphels: Co) iS de ee ta como ele ene 42,997 
Barley,-bughels > «1% avers defoa%,sts Moats wtinl aaiared viele 17,258 
Buckiwiest, bushels. << 07s te acieer<ciepare freee mae oP 133,774 
Cornmeal, parrele: ci. of. stk salt viite ett 2,140 2,875 
Ontmeal, barrels. 5 3.0 vscr mses ae clea eden 43 1,600 
Oatmeal.” sacks, 2k. < vom eddies Sects <iepelncres sete ee | eee 

Wott, sacks is hess satcceee deen Mace 8,486 8,281 
Wlour, barrels -/s.26)..% 02 ais dene ieee see 21,413 54,002 
Mill Weed; GACKS. O\ia.- ce cnees Comer yen s 2,524 10,835 


EL By DBIOS. ie atvicty oi atthe Pane et em ee eiaers 57,294 25,685 


The stock of peas in elevators March 5 was 110, 
against 26,929 March 6, -1893. The stock of buck- 
wheat was 9,654 bushels, against 7,595 on March 6, 
1893. BunkKER Hi1u. 
THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN TRADE FOR JAN- 

UARY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In Janu- 
ary business was as flat as for some time past, and 
the hopes that some have entertained for an improve- 
mentin business in the new year have vanished. 
Neither unfavorable seeding reports nor a diminish- 
ing of stocks could influence business. In France, 
stocks increased largely and purchases of importance 
were made, as it grew more and more apparent that 
the duty on wheat would be raised. It is thought 
thatin Decem¥ver and January France imported about 
2,000,000 quarters of wheat. This amount, with the 
addition of the 2,500,000 quarters on which duty was 
paid since the beginning of the new season and the 2,- 
000,000 quarters which are in transit, it is thought will 
represent the amount France will need to import for 
this year. Therefore, for the remainder of this year 
France will not be an important buyer. 

Much of the wheat on passage for England was sold 
to France, and accordingly the former country had to 
consume more and more stocks which diminished 
from 3,500,000 quarters at the beginning of the year 
to about 2,750,000 quarters at the end of January. 
The English holders of wheat who had been waiting 
a long time for the occasion for selling were glad they 
could sell at least a part of their stock. ; 

Concerning Argentine, previous favorable reports 
could only be confirmed, and there is no doubt but 
that there will remain for export 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
quarters. However, stocks are said not to have 
turned out as well as it .was supposed they would. 
Bad reports are published about the maize crops in 
the same country. 

In the East Indies, although the country had a very 


good crop, exports have not been very large. It seems 
that continental prices do not attract exporters there. 
As to Russia, all reports confirm the enormous stocks 
of all kinds of grain. In Antwerp the stocks at the 
end of January were 80,000 quarters, against 115,000 
for the same time last year. From foreign offers 
only those of La Plata wheat found buyers. In Ber- 
lin business was very small and only a few transac- 
tions were made in La Plata wheat, especially for 
future deliveries. Stocks are nearly all the same as 
before. 
Truly yours, Muute & HErz. 
Hamburg, Germany, February 26. 


DEFENDS PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to the handling of grain by public elevators, and 
how it would affect the grain trade, etc., I will say 
that in my opinion we want free trade in the grain 
business, debarring all duties, that by so doing the 
producer receives the benefit and obtains the most 
money for his product. Cut out the middlemen and 
bring the producer and consumer as near together as 
possible, that the larger number may receive the bene- 
fit to the expense of the few. It has been evident for 
the past five years that large receivers or elevator men 
would ultimately buy of the producer (or middlemen 
at country points) and sell to the consumer, which we 
regard as legitimate. 

We have state inspection, which is protection toa 
buyer, and no public elevator can turn out a lower for 
a higher grade. Hence there is no detriment to the 
trade in that direction. There always will be cleaners 
and mixers of grain, whether by public or private ele- 
vators, and if it is done under one elevator it cheapens 
the cost of transportation from one elévator to an- 
other, and can be sold to the consumer the cost less 
and the results to the producer more. 

The adversities of business are various, and why 
should a receiver be protected in his business by the 
enactment of any law or by restricting other enter- 
prises for his benefit? A country shipper does not 
suffer from the fact that the elevator men bid for the 
grain full up, cutting out the commissions. It isa 
benefit to him and enables him to pay the producer 
more. No, a state law would not stop the buying by 
elevator men. If such alaw were passed they would 
buy through a third party, and so conduct their busi 
ness that the law would be evaded. 

There is a large elevator interest in our city and a 
vast amount of capital invested, and it is for the in- 
terest of this business and for the interest of the city 
that we accommodate grain here where buyers can 
get the various grades and in any quantities. This is 
the great center of the grain-producing Northwest, 
and why should we cripple the business of those who 
are instrumental in making it such? 

I see no action which a receiver can take to benefit 
himself. If he is no longer needed in that line of 
business he must fall in line with the great majority 
and look for something else todo. One cannot legis- 
late business to himself. 

Yours, 

Chicago, Ill. 


B. FowueEr. 


REASONS WHY KANSAS DEALERS SHOULD 
ORGANIZE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I read 
with considerable interest the article in the last num- 
ber of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
headed ‘‘Trade Organization,’’ in which you refer to 
the suggestion of a Kansas correspondent. There is 
no business in which trade organization is needed 
more and practiced less than in the grain trade. The 
general feeling among its members appears to be any- 
thing to get ahead of and to down your competitor, 
and they entirely overlook the old and practical doc- 
trine that in union there is strength. 

We in Kansas have, I think, a little more to contend 
with than the majority of grain dealers located fur- 
ther East. Not having any direct water communica- 
tion, and in many places no railroad competition, we 
are often discriminated against in the matter of 
freight rates. There is another important reason why 
Kansas grain dealers should organize. At the last 
session of the legislature there was a law passed to 
compel railroad companies to put in scales and weigh 
grain, giving a clean bill of lading for exact contents 
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of the car and holding the railroad company responsi- 
ble for the same. 


The railroad companies have agreed to accept sworn | 


statements of shippers (at points where they have no 
scales) where such shipments are made to points 
within the state of Kansas. There is probably not 10 
per cent. of our shipments made to points within the 
state. Iam informed that this law would apply to 
shipments made anywhere. In order, however, to 
make this law become effective we should have a 
strong permanent organization behind it. I give 
below a list of names of those who, I think, would 
take an active part in forming a permanent organiza- 
tion of grain dealers in Kansas: 

H. ©. Hodge, Wichita; Jos. Latshaw, Wilson; H. J. 
Neumiller, Solomon; E. L. Chatton, Bushton; Taylor 
Miller, Salina; I. M. Yost, Hays City; A. J. Poor, 
Chapman; S. M. Sanford, Minneapolis; A. C. Plumb, 
Lyons; W. K. Falks, Wellington; A. W. Wickham, 
Salina; S. S. Reynolds, Grainfield; all of Kansas. 

My idea of the object of the organization would be 
as follows: First, for the better enforcement of our 
scale law; second, for the mutual benefit and protec- 
tion of the grain interests in general. I would sug- 
gest Salina as the place of the first meeting. Iam 
sorry to say that I cannot give you any information 
regarding the proposed meeting at Wichita. 

I would be pleased to hear the opinion of others on 
this subject. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ellsworth, Kan. 


H. Work. 


WHY PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN SHOULD NOT 
OWN STORED GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—By 
allowing public warehouse men to buy from the West 
and sell to the East, both shippers from the West and 
buyers East, as well as dealers in grain in Chicago, are 
bound to get the worst of it all around. It would be 
to the elevator men’s interest to have all grain received 
and graded as low as possible, thereby lessening cost 
tothem. This grain would then be handled through 
cleaning houses (of which nearly every regular house 
has one or more), reloaded into cars, regraded to top 
notch and unloaded into the regular house as contract 
grade. By so handling the grain Western shippers 
are bound to get paid for their shipments just as little 
as possible. 

In bidding on track the warehousemen will have to 
make a price for No. 2 grade, a lower price for No. 3, 
and a still lower price for No. 4. Should a car arrive 
and grade No. 2 by a small margin, it would be to 
warehousemen’s advantage to have the car regraded 
and have a lower grade put on itif possible. There 
is no reason to suppose they would not do this, as if 
they are going to buy, it stands to reason they are go- 
ing to get their grain just as cheap as possible. On 
the other hand, when the car is reloaded from clean- 
ing houses the grade is going to be established as high 
as possible. After it gets into regular house identity 
is lost, the grain being represented by warehouse re- 
ceipts, which simply call for so many bushels of a 
certain grade of grain. 

The way grain is graded in Chicago, wheat in par- 
ticular, makes it possible for a warehouseman to 
whipsaw the market at all times. Take the present 
time, for instance, No. 2 spring wheat of hard variety 
will easily command from May price to 2 or 3 cents 
per bushel premium over May. If a warehouse man 
sells some No. 2 spring wheat he is going to sell the 
best No. 2 spring wheat in the house, but if some 
common carrier should happen to want to unload 
5,000 bushels No. 2 spring the chances are he would 
get a very inferior article of soft spring wheat, which 
would not be worth anything outside of its being con- 
tract grade wheat and suitable for speculative pur- 
poses. 

It is not safe for any one to buy No. 2 spring wheat 
in Chicago expecting to get a choice article of spring 
wheat. It is not much of a trick for houses who 
handle immense quantities of grain to get inspections 
advantageous to themselves. After a carload is in- 
spected into a regular house as No. 2 it must come 
out as No. 2. The entire handling of the grain being 
in the hands of one concern from the time it arrives 
until shipped out affords great possibilities for gain, 
and I do not wonder that warehousemen are going to 
try and gain control of the business, There are 


millions in it, but I doubt very much if Western and 
Hastern dealers would submit to it. 

As regards suggesting a remedy for the evils above 
mentioned Iam somewhat in doubt.. A suitable law 
should be passed forbidding public warehousemen to 
deal in grain except with members of the exchange to 
which they belong. A law so passed would compel 
warehousemen to conform with rules and regulations 
of such exchange, which regulations would be such 
as would protect shippers and buyers alike. The,ex- 
change being composed of commission men who are 
paid to take care of their Western trade and shippers 
who for their own interests have to look out for the 
Eastern end of the line, would undoubtedly form such 
rules as would be for the best interests of all parties 
concerned. 

We do not believe a law could be passed prohibiting 
warehousemen -from trading in grain altogether, as it 
is only natural they should be allowed to keep their 
houses filled as much as possible, and if they do not 
buy the receipts of grain for carrying charges no one 
else will unless market difference is such as will leave 
a profit after storage, interest and insurance are paid, 
which is not always the case. 

It is easy to see that it will greatly injure Chicago’s 
grain trade to allow public warehousemen to become 
buyers and sellers any more- than they are at present. 
They cannot be blamed for wanting to keep their 
houses filled with grain, as they have a vast amount 
of money invested and must gain storage and elevation 
charges from some source to keep going. Some of our 
elevators, however, are making it a rule to keep the 
grain they have in store and not sell it when a-legiti- 
mate demand exists for it. For instance, if a firm 
should want to load out a lot of contract wheat from 
Chicago they would have to go to one elevator firm to 
getsuch an amount at once. This elevator firm would 
not let the wheat go unless they could sell for 2 or 3 
cents per bushel premium, which, of course, would 
prevent the shipper from trading. This has been and 
is being done all the time. 

None of us have as yet heard of any of our elevator 
firms complaining of hard times. Their houses are 
all filled to overflowing and there are still a lot of 
speculators in the country who will buy wheat futures, 
paying good carrying charges to the elevator people 
for the privilege of so doing. 

We do not think the elevator firms ought to try to 
infringe upon the commission man’s business. There 
is enough money on the Board of Trade outside of the 
elevator firms which is invested in the grain business 
and is going to stay in the grain business. The ele- 
vator people can hinder these firms and possibly make 
some difference in their profits, but we do not think 
they can doaway with the commission man altogether. 
The Western shipper, by dealing with the elevator men 
direct, takes away his only chance for representation 
on the market. The commision men have to protect 
their Western shippers’ interests in order to keep the 
business, and should they at any time fail in this duty 
the shippers would: undoubtedly commence to sell 
their grain to whoever they got the best price froin. 

We do not think there is any great danger of the 
elevator people absorbing the commission man’s busi- 
ness for some time to come, if at all. 


Respectfully, RIALTO. 


There has been a considerable amount of clover seed 
marketed in Mankato, Minn., for which good prices 
were paid. 

The point of interest in the, wheat market is the 
government report of the quantity in farmers’ hands 
of 114,000,000 bushels. We don’t mind saying that it 
was a disappointment to us, as we want to be loyal to 
the powers that are commissioned to make these re- 
ports, and on the basis of previous reports we could 
not discover where the wheat was. We hope we now 
have a starting point that will be a safe guide for the 
future. The report is considered bearish by the ma- 
jority of dealers. We desire to honor the reports of 
the government. They ought to be the best we have. 
We presume the report of Saturday last is an approx- 
imation to accuracy, but that admission stamps the 
statement of March 10, 1898, as inaccurate, because 
by our statement of Saturday, based on that report, 
it was proved that the farmers now had no wheat.— 
Toledo Market Report, 


The Calumet Grain Trimmers’ Union of South Chi- 
cago was recently incorporated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has sent to Kingston, 
Ont., for samples of Bay of Quinte barley for seeding 
purposes. 

Instructress—‘‘Now, Willie, what do you suppose 
saved Moses among the bulrushes?’’ Willie (son of a 


Board of Trade operator)—‘‘He must have been long 
on something.’”’ 


Mrs. Bale Hay, seeing the Black Crook for the first 
time— Ch, Hiram, let’s go! Tdon’t believe they’ve 
any clothes on!’’ Mr. Bale Hay, also his first’ time— 
“Wait; let’s see.’’ , 

Parrish & Linpsay, Brandon, Man.: ‘‘We are 
very much pleased with the matter contained in the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, and think 
every grain man should have it.’’ 


The total number of bushels of wheat inspected (both 
in and out) in Chicago during the year ending Oct. 
31, 1893, was 374,058,787, being 30,656,115 bushels less 
than for the same period in 1892. 


H. C. King of Madelia, Minn., says that he marketed 
two loads of timothy and clover seed recently which 
brought him $500. There is some difference between 
that and wheat at 40 or 50 cents per bushel. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has agreed to carry 
wheat, barley, rye and flax intended for seed at half 
tariff rates until June 1, between points on its line, on 
the certificate of the shipper that it is to be used for 
seed only. 

The 20-cent tariff on grain shipped East from Chi- 
cago, which was recently put into effect, is not being 
maintained, and it is alleged that shipments have 
been made during the last day or two at 174 cents per 
100 pounds. 


The ingenious youngsters of Flint, Mich., have con- 
trived a new scheme by which to emancipate their 
country from the tyranny of the English sparrow. 
They soak wheat in strychnive and lure the guileless 
sparrow to its last supper. The birds are killed by 
hundreds, 


Hay raisers and shippers are their own worst 
enemies. When a shipper keeps subsidizing a rail- 
road company with low quality hay, stuffing further 
an already over-crowded market and putting a dead 
weight on prices, he is the railroad company’s friend 
and his own worst enemy.—Hay There. 

The grain men of St. Joseph, Mo., claim that they 
cannot possibly handle grain for St. Louis under the 
present rates. Formerly the Grand Island road made 
a through rate on grain from the point of shipment to 
St Louis; but a new schedule makes a local rate of 13 
cents, and does not provide for pro rata with other 
roads. 

The Donau Brewing Company of Tacoma, Wash., 
is drying 2,000 bushels of wet wheat daily. The wheat 
in its damp state would sell for about 12 cents per 
bushel for export, being practically unmerchantable 
for flour making purposes; but when subjected to the 
drying process it is said to be worth from 38 to 40 
cents a bushel. 

During the month of February 1,354,526 bushels of 
corn were exported from the port of New Orleans, La., 
according to the report of'Robert McMillan, chief in- 
spector of the New Orleans Board of Trade, Limited, 
compared with 763,201 in February of 18938. During 
the same month 353,099 bushels of wheat were ex- 
ported in 1894, compared with 1,989,790 exported in 
February, 1893. 


There was no linseed or flaxseed imported during 
January, against 11,951 bushels, valued at $16,479, im- 
ported during January, 1893; and during the seven 
months ending with January 121,418 bushels, valued 
at $129,684, were imported, against 27,858 bushels, 
valued at $39,148, imported during the seven months 
ending with January, 1893. All other seeds valued at 
$76,369 were imported in January, against an amount 
valued at $122,946 in January, 1893; and during the 
seven months ending with January an amount valued 
at $276,442 was imported, against an amount valued 
at $342,919 imported during the seven months ending 
with January, 1893, 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since February 15 has been as follows: 


NO.2RED|NO.2SPG| NO. 2 NO. 2 NO. 2 no. 3 no. lt 
WHEAT,.| CORN. OATS, RYE. |BARLEY |FLAXSEFD 
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RRA BARA LE )Al AJA | 
az. aa eae eth snl fecal esi 16 2) Le | See 
34% 5656/8414 [3444/2814 |2914 46 46 44 [52 |189%4|139% 
34 (5514/3 %|3444 98 281446 46 45 [53 [18914/13914 
54 76 1554 (34 Yo 344 [2842914 see [44 [52 /18946/13936 
Sen oiepag Eee tent satel Goo oe coed press ic edvele|sleviee 
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For the week ending February 17 prime contract 
timothy sold at $4.10@4.50 per cental; prime con- 
tract clover at $8.70@14.60; Hungarian at $1.47@ 
2.00; German millet at $0.85(@1.60; buckwheat at $1.00 
(@1.60 per 100 pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at 
$1.234(@1.394. The receipts of hay for the week were 
5,590 tons, against 4,643 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 636 tons, against 826 
tons for the previous week. A dull and heavy feeling 
prevailed. The offerings were liberal and demand 
only moderate. The inquiry for shipment was ex- 
tremely light. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at 
$9.75(@10.75; No. 2, $9.00(@@9.50; mixed, $8.00; not 
graded, $8.50(@10.00; threshed, $7.00; Illinois upland 
prairie, $6.00; Wisconsin, $4.00; Iowa, $6.00@7.50 for 
fair to choice, and $7.75(@8.00 for fancy; packing hay, 
$4.00@4.75. Wheat straw sold at $4,00(@6.00; oat 
straw at $5.50, and rye straw at $7.25(@8.00. 

For the week ending February 24 prime contract 
timothy sold at $4.10(@4.49 per cental; prime contract 
clover at $9.00(@13.60; Hungarian at $1.50(@2.10; 
German millet at $0.85@1.60; buckwheat at $1.00@ 
1.50 per 100 pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.20 
(@1.393. The receipts of hay for the week were 
4,275 tons, against 5,590 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 850 tons, against 636 
tons for the previous week. The market for both 
timothy and upland prairie ruled dull. Arrivals mod- 
erate and demand light. The bulk of the offerings 
consisted of coarse off color and medium grades, 
which had a depressing influence. The demand was 
almost entirely for choice grades. Sales of No. 1 tim- 
othy ranged at $10.00@10.50; No. 2, $8.50(@9 50; 
mixed, $7.00(@8.00; not graded, $8.25(@9.50; threshed, 
$6.50; clover hay, $6.50; Indiana upland prairie, $5.00; 
Dakota, $6.00; Wisconsin, $5.50@6.00; Iowa, %5.75@ 
6.50 for poor to good, and $7.00@7.50 for choice to 
fancy: packing hay, $4.50. Wheat straw sold at $5.25 
(@6.00; oat straw at $4.50@5.50, and rye straw at 
$6.50(@7.75. 

For week ending March 3 prime contract timothy 
sold at $4.10(@@4.44 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$8.80(@14.25; Hungarian at $1.50@2.10; German 
millet at $0.85(@1.60; buckwheat at $1.15@1.50 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.22(@1.394. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 6,180 tons, against 
4,275 tons the previous week. Shipments for the week 
were 1,228 tons, against 850 tons for the previous 
week. The market ruled dull during the week. The 
arrivals were liberal and demand only fair. Scarcely 
any inquiry for shipment and trade almost entirely 
local. Strictly choice grades were in light request 
and prices exhibited no material change, while the 
poorer qualities were almost unsalable, with prices 
irregular. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged at $9.50@ 
10.00 for fair to good, and $10.25@10.75 for choice to 
fancy; No. 2, $8.00(@8.75; mixed, $6.50@7.50; not 
graded, $8.00(@9.50; threshed, $5.75; clover hay, $8.00; 
Illinois upland prairie, $5.50; Indiana, $5.00(@6.00; 
Wisconsin, $7.00; Iowa, $4.25 for coarse, $6.00(@6.50 
for fair to good, and $7.00(@7.75 for choice to fancy; 
packing hay, $4.50(@5.25. Wheat straw sold at $4.25 
(5.25; oat straw at $5.00, and rye straw at $6.75@ 
7.00. 

For the week ending March 10, prime contract timo 
thy sold at $4.10@4.44; prime contract clover 
at $8.70(@13.35; Hungarian at $1.50@2.10; German 
millet at $0.80@1.40; buckwheat at $1.10@1.40 per 100 
pounds. No, 1 flax on track sold at $1.20@1.37 
The receipts of hay for the week were 6,262 tons, 
against 6,180 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 858 tons, against 1,228 tons for the 
previous week. No improvement was noticed. 


Fancy, bright was in fair local demand, but poor hay 
was extremely dull, and receivers found it almost im- 
possible to effect sales. Sales of No. 1 timothy ranged 
at $9.50(@10.00 for.fair to good, and $10.25@10.50 for 
choice to fancy: No. 2 $8.25@9.00; mixed, $6.50(@8.00; 
not graded, $7.50(@9.50; clover hay, $4.00(@7.00; In- 
diana upland prairie, $5.00; Dakota $5.50(@6.50; Iowa 
$5.50(@6.50 for fair to good, and $7.00(@8.25 for choice 
to fancy; No. 1 prairie, $5.75(@6.00; packing hay, $4.75. 
Wheat straw sold at $4.00@4.50, oat straw at 
$4.00(@4.50, and rye straw at $6.75(@7.25. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the first 7 months, of the two last crop years, 
as reported by 8S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. 
1893-94. | 1892-93. | 1893-94. | 1892-93. 

August... 3... : 414,700 729,300 341,606) 1,009,113 
September. ......| 1,881,550 761,750) 1,195,733 974,668 
October.......... 2,340,800) 1,452,000| 1,810,110) 1,150,685 
November........ 1,178,659) 1,395,350 887,708] 1,365,880 
December........ 493,900 743,050) 383,932 228,060 
January ......... 183,700] 396,550] «186,674; 328,261 
February ........ 59,400 187,550 142,645 232,555 
March 
Aprilinde eetescatee 
May) ae. eeeereaece 
JUNG? ve esate 
SUL Vir ectstar gaariee 

STOLL shige nace 6,552,700] 5,665,550) 4,948,408} 5,284,222 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month of February, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ~ 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 163,800} 759,200) 401,514) 887,963 
Corn, bushels......... 2,817,500) 4,011,000} 1,861,752) 3,700,010 
Qats, bushels.......... 545,600) 508,200) 309,285) 274,465 
Barley, bushels....... 144,000} 155,250 9,039 21,764 
Rye, bushels ......... 16,800} 101,500 10,064; 122,480 
Hays tOns ekn dene y eee 13,995 10,675 3,488 2,772 
Flour, barrels... 83,920) 127,421) 157,075) 174,284 
Brany Cares. tees os 35 45 95 6: 
Bran, sacks... scie-ss ve 25,185 32,940 48,305 66,653, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Duluth, Minn., during the four weeks ending March 3, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank E. Wyman, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — 
1894, 1893. 1894, 1893. 
Wheat, bushels...| 1,023,749 236,496 75,207 15,877 
Corn, bushels.... 69,478 BO,47BI eK Mertepile na wets eer 
Oats, bushels..... Gi2OK lit cabo UIO45)3 oe ligiiess 
Barley, bushels. .. SEB) Fe eon aan SLO ee a ae rarars 
Rye, bushels..... DUS2) 2. Fe os walle cessive emia] tates to 
Flaxseed, bushels. 1,183 BYE Wogan cogs B74 
Flour, barrels.... 24,050 11,460 82,841 66,001 
Flour produced... 74,903 OL: 94a res Son A leseaewermn 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 4 weeks ending March 8, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 5 


Receipts. ! Shipments. 
Articles. en 

1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 40,200) 129,050 18,000 73,980 
Corn, bushels ........ 1,887,350} 925,750) 552,910) 551,750 
Oats, bushels ........ 1,183,600} 1,082,800) 902,000) 1,140,300 
Barley, bushels....... 175,700 91,700, 134,000 6,5 
Rye, bushels......... 13,800 12,600 4,800 78,400 
Mill Feed, tons....... 297 AT 4,861 2,553 
FIBy, CONG, - ia ceones as 10,550 3,410 2,065 1,723 
Flour, barrels........ 16,650 21,600 14,700 19,550 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 3,680 176 22,903 18,840 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 1,200 1,840 40,170 18,824 


w 2 
Ce ee ee Ss 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the 4 weeks ending March 
3, aS compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, were, according to W. D. Charde, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. 
1894. 1893. 


792,600, 1,645,200 


Shipments. 


Articles. a 
1894. 


1893. 


Wheat, bushels .. 


Corn, bushels....} 1,214,500} 1,405,600 
Oats, bushels .... 234,000; 366,000 
Barley, bushels. . . 1,800 7,200 
Rye, bushels..... 4,200 46,800 
Flaxseeds; bushelshs 5-4 Gspcllnstercies aul acta senate Weare 
Hay tons in cree 4,330 3,460 


Brany,- COr6 pcie5iy Ye loisis «.¥ole'slerniliste gin aisle 6 Skeet een eee tee eee 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending March 3, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels... .. 858,715) 785,050} 84,883) 139,950 
Corn, bushels ...... 141,000 167,350; — 27,300 88,113 
Oats, bushels....... 396,000 583,094| 327,940) 234,280 
Barley, bushels... .. 1,085,875) 694,200] 407,698) 259,595 
Rye, bushels ....... 66,000; 123,800} = 42,399 63,000 
Grass seed, pounds. 375,385 81,680; 470,582) 209,810 
Flaxseed, bushels... 9,498 12,520 1,740 10,800 
Hay, tonssca. 0. see 950 1,189 36! 34 
Flour, barrels...... 194,025 64,605} 223,089| 177,396 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, O., during the four weeks ending March 3, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according: to Denison B. Smith, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ——— =a 
1894, 1893. 1894, 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 308,000} 299,000} 26,600) 107,000 
Corn, bushels. . . 335,700) 601,000} 152,600} 376,000 
Oats, bushels......... 5,500 13,000 4,000 9,000 
Barley, bushels....... 500 11,000 1,060 17,000 
Rye, bushels......... 6,200 2,000 7,600 8,000 
Grass seed, bags...... 7,800 5,562 13,197 10,404 
Flour, barrels........ 6,978 6,562 34,478 39,386 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending 
March 3, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 
Articles. 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 3,113,910) 4,024,050] 768,540) 713,000 
Corn, bushels......... 780,690} 448.830) 637,450) 313,720 
Oats, bushels......... 221,210) 336,080) 102,140) 150,600 
Barley, bushels....... 25,880) 104,560) 38,200) . 76,610 
Rye, bushels ......... 9,350 5,820 2,950 8,110 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 7,240) 24,710} 28,290 12,180 
Hay, ODS. 53 sa ohtee ce 2,637 3,187 49 74 
Flour, barrels........ 12,725 400) 502,533) 634,924 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending March 
3, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 
Articles. -— —— 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 286,436) 365,599) 15,105) 162,774 
Corn, pushels,....... 175,293) 227,530) 52,126] 189,498 
Oats, bushels......... 108,040} 117,046) — 80,832 4,801 
Barley, bushels....... 51,826 58,353)......... 29,891 
Rye, bushels......... 3,892] . 12,596 1,811 11,507 
Flour, barrels........ 10,587 13,543 6,209} 11,942 
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RECEIPTS. AND SHIPMENTS AT 
- CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during February, 1894 and 1893, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Repts. | Timothy 
Ibs. 


1894 ..| 2,108,728 
1893 ..| 624,481 
Shipts 

1894...) 3,342, 
18938 ..! 4,397,227 


Cloyer 
Ibs. 


611,810 
627,503 


2,241,312 
1,059,331 


Other 


grass Flax- | Broom | . 
seeds, seed, eorn, | Hay, 
Ibs. bu. Ibs. tons. 
281,679) 68,233) 871,950} 20,334 
290,497) 148,706) 1,402,060) 19,008 
836,162) 80,077) 714,119} 3,600 
354.576] 251,092|1,772,594! 3,688 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine 


during the 


36 


three last years, were aS follows: 


primary 


markets 


weeks ending March 3, for the 


1893-94. | 1892-93. | 1891-92. 
Gehawie is...) 11,344,000} 24,003,000} 28,872,000 
ES aa 10,851,000) 20,802,000] 18,230,000 
RTL hee oor. « 7,299,000, 6.982000] 6/871,000 
Kansas City........... 11,302,000] 23,449,000] 12141000 
Cincinnati............. 832,000) 1,576,000 2009000 
Winter wheat....... 41,628,000 76,812,000) 62,623,000 
PERRO assess 19,219,000} 51,135,000) 41,698,000 
Milwaukee............ 8,817,000} 11,287,000} 9,190,000 
Minneapolis........... 39,428,000] 51,058,000] 49'448,000 
eS eee 28,275,000] 34,033,000] 37,819,000 
Spring wheat....... 95,729,000} 147,513,000} 138,155,000 
Total, 36 weeks. .... 137,367,000 224,325,000! 200,778,000 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
that the destination of the wheat exported from the 


United States was as follows: 
Month ending Seven months ending 
Jan, 31. Jan. 31 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
United Kingd’m)| 3,667,038} 6,622,192) 35,960,040] 50,952,759 
Germany....... 66,478 40,353} 1,153,368) 1,922,177 
renee: 02. sine: 1,184,106 606,725) 7,701,582] 3,178,018 
Other countries 
in Europe....| 1,018,046) 1,486,886) 15,834,020] 16,039,486 
Brit. North Am. 
Possessions. . . Ld BOS ih tk reic,«,s:2 2,647,148} 2,692,669 
Cent. Am. states 
& Brit. Hond 4,420 2,000 21,280 31,756 
West Indies and 
Bermudas 5. <4!) ssc... cane 270 8,477 4,444 
VAAN. coset rs « Besse eee 47 47,916 
Other countries 
PENCATOOTUCH: «of care oases 766 2,980 7,701 
Asia & Oceanica 822) 1,726 6,188 11,399 
Vet MEN. Setene os $5,879 80,002 
Other countries 5 1,520 3,810 6,764 
OLAL 750%: 9s 5,955,656) 8,762,488) 63,424,769! 74,975,091 


DESTINATION OF OUR CORN 
EXPORTS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
try to be as follows: 


Other countries in 
Europe.;...... 
british North Am. 
Possessions .. .. 


Cent. Am. States 
& Brit. Hond’rs 


Santo Domingo... 
Other West Indies 

and Bermuda .. 
South America... 
Other countries . . 


Month ending Seven months end- 
Jan. 31. ing Jan. 31. 
1804 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
4,847,538 1,514,336 14,939,950] 8,771,548 
1527,767| 199,991) 6,435,803| 2,766,145 
"378.239| 137,300} 1.142.355] 309/258 
1,596,320] 673,484] 6,655,910] 3,290,158 
177,521]  64,011| 7,661,793] 2,213,537 

191837] 418.441] °345;292] 5,268,661 
31,259 2,408] . 99,798] 31,454 
54713]  75,700|  671,536| 585,745 
i Pa 4.999 8.944 

ae ates 345 6 5,044 
54,269| 48,085 342,010] 301,381 
11,592] . 25.751] 99,037] 204/495 
836 145| 14,820 8.411 


Se ee ee ee 


8,701,831! 3,159,947 88,413,300 Be Lb hk ree 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. OATS. 

The following table shows 1ows the visible supply of grain a | | white 
Saturday, March 10, 1894, es compiled by George F. ag - copped s. Noll 
= f es J 5 Railroad. —_ 2 é G'de 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago board of Trade: 1). 2 | 3 1/2 | 

=5 a | 
In Store at bbe ome, Oats, Bre, Harley, a = = pe veeeee or at yo ; 2 3 
: uu. uu. nd, a. yr Ree he OG Ke diets« 7 8) 25). 8) -2 
Reet ne Sa et Ce A, 3 ticks 63 4).<4940). 8) ate caters: 
Abany .....s0|----00--+ i z 4 x a > 
Baltimore... 996,000] 1,097,000] 86,000 —-17,000|...... Teno Sena 57 ica a Ps oe oe coe - 
Boston 736,000] 666,000] 20,000)... ..2 . 19,000 | viene Tee ME galt onal ral taglt ; 
Buffalo ........ 1,400,000| 456,000] 53,000] 52,000) 228,000 | Galena Div. N. W. --| 98) 268) . 5). 44 yt... 

do afloat. .... 35,000 807,000] 156,000|...... 0. ce] cacMecce ee Wis. Div N. W...|.. 59 96 3 3}. 2 
Chicago.. 20,879,000] 5,580,000] 666,000} — 216,000 65,000 | Wabash .,........ 48 3 30, 5 Ae 
wane peo 1,422,000] 6,857,000} 209,000 1,000 114,000 | C. & B.-L. cece tiles Ho ee Borne ice cubis collier, et 

neinnati...... 9,000 25,000 18,000 23,000 70,000 | © St. 236 : 3 | 
Detroit... 22. 1,817,000| 36,006] 11,000] 1, %, hal Be G ena oO Sa ea ee 

do afloat..... PEO OOO Merinrs ceed al icuiceacee de fteniow ets = --+-5- 1G Weste ay 5 ena el | 
Duluth ies 10,953,000 239 000] 13,000) 82,000) "11,00 | So Sg cg en . as iv os 
o afloat..... RUUOL Sccelenlst ct le dease sha < earns tna 'aa ey ae C le taeelee fe vo ). 
Petianapbiiay 132,000 61,000) Through & Special). . 45 15 ey ome | call Steed pe Sa 
ansas City.... 484,000 9,000 = : — 
Milwaukee ... 865,000) .......... Total each grade.)..| 1,297) 1,182} 544 224!....) 10) 10 

do afloat. .2. 2) fscnes, Bae caceeses Total oats | 3 96 
Minneapolis 12, 075, 000 549,000 VAL OGUS.. weer ee ee eee ee ees er ee ee rs | wees Owe 
Montreal ...... 634,000 4,000! 276,000 40,000} | 47,000 
New York...... 12,592,000] 578,000} 547,006) 48,000 9,000 : 
ok afloat. 464,000]... sterefecesceesee] 126,000 RYE 

ISWEZO .....2.. 20,000 a ae : ; : 
Priaaaibiag: ated Railroad © aot INo Grade 
St) Louis..2..2. 4,217,000 — | | 

do afloat..... 100,000 28 BSE DEKE be Cee aS TAR. oO ela EES Pe Ad ns 1 Re etl |e Ta oie hee 
ears eo Oyen Ors iy Ts Seda 8 od Se vate ote celiattat ate farsi 2) A 

0 afioat..... 40,000 CPSGRAN AS 5.1 Seed coe ayo slales ole: haga | ee oo ee 
eoronye eS Aat a 131,000 ‘ Winita Genigal 6 acs Fee skcks etd vhs Roa eet: 

n Canals...... eOMEE eee >| P 
Onitabortc ; Rreeport: Divcnomons he duke se ated | s.scnl OE Sebliatee «is atats 
Oa Miss, River. eabeae sh pee coment | Alona DVN: Wt vie ors orcteromitre'e: 6:6 AI aN Votes |” ee 

aoe es = Wisconsin Div Nee Wise cate ae ote dalthrns gear Niger b 
Grand total....| 74,507,000] 19,347,000] 2,489,000} 498,000} 976,000 | Wabash...............0.ece cece cecelevee ae eal ee 
Corresponding P Cricratin. Le Metetian tutor eel tee copa tel toes AERA aoe Wen Ocoee 
date, 1893.....! 79,103,000! 15,808,000! 4,932,000! 914,000! 152,000] G ye & St Ps "43 bbe 
Wisconsin Centrale. vaacre) asst oc|ben e (citer Me 
CRE Uo noe ropos. Sopa ced Sime rere ope naetse: 
INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. | 4A., T. &S. Fe......... 0. w.......]e... MG, SAS Fe eee 
TETOUPL GE DOCIAN cay aie chee c tre cae | agi in ie 

According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector | Total each URIS Os genoa) tok ee: Heels 17k als Joke 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during | Totalrye.............--++...-.... 01. aaa ee 4 
the month of February, 1894, was graded as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT. BARLEY. 

White. Hard. Red Bor | 

Railroad. — — es =I 

No 512 
pee fae S| 2 3 Li -3.j..3 4 |G’de Railroad. a ¢ Rese 
Orne anger noes gee Ores 3 »,| 5 | 3 
Gi Bide. Qi 5.5 |< ! 3) 72|  .33)..| 19) 29) 17). S 5 |. & 
CuR SSP thal 5 9| 241. elt 8|'5s5: ae eet | o 
Lt ae eee in eel 5 6). 1933 Dlleretrae 3) 3] 2 2 4 5 2 
Illinois Central.|..!...)-.|...] 4) 4f..) to} 29) a... ? es 

MreeportioDive lech ascpstert os calm ce=|cel) a TE eles wallow oes GB. & ¢ 3 90 5| 7 
GalenaDiy. EWE a pccs Bsr abst ieee OR LEP etre 11 3| Stes ay 
Wis. Div., N Alreterealers calcite tke Fae Se al gees ch OEY eee ae a a et | 
SNC) ae or em ea tse, on 
Geen Wel. Soeae lis lear et a i S veeee Freeport 1D shige an NOR eae a 83 16) 3| 1 
C.,M, & St. P..)..) 3)..)...) 4 2}.-} 3) 19) 21 11 Gatena Div. N.W.|..|-.| 1} 41/18) 4 2 
Wis. Cent;.....).. mt) (no) Beal ud] Bodie Mest aepeeee ve elk hie. Wis. Div. N. W..|..|..| 4] 345 59) «17/ a7 
Co. GPS WeBLEII Rice ator] > ae} ects: Biaditemalaeeeter a a Ll nwa baislicie lc ahe Machbrtleidts - ciey tot. | 
A., T. &S.Fe.-|.-| 3,.|...| 29) 28)..| 40) 58) 41) SiC & BIL... Ea ST ROS eae Be 
Through & Spee 1 pea Oc lo aal eee! gee 3) 91) 39 ON eae COM SE Ps, ek’ 5 381 99| 33) 9 

= eee HOW Cent! Hh ahets 9 he Ate 
Total each grade| 2| 12} 1|...| 123) 202|..| 193] 267/ 991 6 | GG wantene ra ‘ ae} 65,4 
Total W. wheat.|. Sle resline Poles das ee sey | eee | RROD. KO pee eg Mira ae [erhalten 1! “i eae 2 
Through ibpec!l se wala back 1| 1] ae 
rir peat ha este _ | Total each grade.|..|..| 13] 982| 204! 70! 33] 16,748 
iS = Total barley...... Boe Bet tacts annie IOC | 1,202 Fie 
a "| RS 
a = = 
Railroads. | 3| 2 | 3 | 4|,No | White! Sb 
3 Sele : 
Z 2, 3\2)3 | EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 
Cr Oi sees nels oe 30 52 WN ecarters ae ByoLy Fol <r 
LOPS aN geo arene Ree 2} Die Sivas ech Liab The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
CRRA oe Pion bene? | nee ae .+|-es-|--|.-. | F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Illinois Central,...)... poo oo Co ss|seeeles]-+* | from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
_ Freeport Div... .)...)... -. ee ‘|sss+}sl"*> | March 10, as compared with same weeks last year, 
Galena Div., N. W.|...|...... Tle ced Nira ca scale alle Wavsibdad ka fallewar 
Wis. Div., N. W...|...|..... slesee: aeseefesseee]es ea SA SE : 8: 
Wiabashie- 5 xc." rte Pe (Peete fed (ae Fascha 
Ge Sy Ha De cain a te a‘eilisiave ai@ «| olare aojette sreleclereeleetees For the week ending! For the week ending 
we ase | SeASG Pcl Agee 132).. i 20 sires | iets.» March 10. March 11.) March 3. Mareh 4 

IRM Usey se eee he eis aistsieal |sclere'is| GP | sierarctes ls st s'sie's altos as 
C. . Wester... 2 Shere ars sees 1894. 1893. 1894. * 1893. 
A. FA POs Ae ed mea Ml Bis tie aie ll Sse ars eros ccalere aah Viera Ah aebe ss Shed PPC Se! |) ee ee ee 
Through & Special. WU Seacee [ereelereees 1 mee |e heat Bien. 2. 1,111,000} — 903,000} | 990,000} 1,631,00° 

a ae eet tee | CORN sc orees ts os 1,671,000 785,000) 1,818,000 659,00 
Petal each Grade Ba recke 97; 240) 18 27111 3 2 ane Oats ses cyels RG es 5,000) 182,000 3,000) 134,00 
Ota) BO. WHORL cassis calles saes|lt cess. im eceulorerete a= Mallae Ste BLIBIRVGLeRe Ne oh a, te nlistc ccigtte o's SO) eee nc 8,00 
{ Flour, bbls Uhre: 324,000} 226,000! 325,000! 245,00 
CORN 
Shh CR ; |RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 

Railroad. |— capes nt G 2 SAN FRANCISCO. 

C., B. &Q 104! 2989! 38; 59! 699 The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
omar 57| 199) 5) 17) 15% Francisco during the monthof February, ascompared 
Opa Atos. 8} 148) 5) 40 12 with the same period of the preceding year, were, ac- 
Illinois Cent.) 43) 442) 22) 71 15 2 -| cording to T. C. Friedlander, secretary of the San 
Freeport Div.| 50; 268) 1) 13) 79 Francisco Produce Exchange, as follows: 

Gal. Div.N.W. 5} 707 1} 31) 33 : =s 

Wis. Div.N. W 1 Seeks Dh Petes. ts 

Wabash. ... 28] 296 4 1 : aa Receipts. Shipments. 

CAC 70 Re age 5} 125) 2) 26 Z rticles. 4 ad 
CoM GSi.P) 3) 338). at ow a eR 1804.) 1893. | 1894.) 1803. 

TBi Centrally io s.2 sles site| vie eiviecs'a| ajeisie sie —_— — 

C. G. Western US 8) ae Bi 57 Wheat, centals..... 547,883 pi 470, 832) ctls.422,860 | 1,273,477 
A., T. &S. Fe 8} 192; 3 16 23 Corn, ‘sacks <7; .% 26,815 11,694} “* 24,136) 4,123 
Thr’gh & Spel 3] 216} 12) 66) 6 Oats, centals..... 60,471) 29,848) “ = 1,583) 1,289 
_———|}—_—_|__ = Barley, ae net 213,913 3 223,148} ‘ 142,626) 100,346 
bem tone ht 814) 3,271) 92 475) 1,133 2 hed : packs, 22.5% = tee peeks caeaumate tel 33 ,692 
OVAL COTMS < heen We cithew wie] s doe liad sues [aia eae ay, tone. 545 005 5 Re RA RN ey Tene 
Flour, bbls......... 82)328, 106,146 65, iés| “90,444 
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CHICAGO, ILL, MARCH 15, 1894, 


WHY WHEAT IS CHEAP. 


One reason why wheat remains at a low level 
is made apparent in the March report of the 
Department of Agriculture. If the report of the 
farmers’ reserves of wheat at 115,000,000 is ap- 
proximately correct, the figures of the depart- 
ment a year ago were 100,000,000 bushels out 
of the way. That the amount of wheat raised 
the past few years has been underestimated, no- 
body doubts. An underestimate of a hundred 
million bushels of wheat is not a slight matter. 

It is no wonder that with a vast reserve out 
of sight, prices have sagged after every advance, 
because the wheat came out of hiding. Not to 
mention the new wheat fields of Russia and 
Argentine the department’s estimates show that 
the prices based on a supposed scarcity were 
fictitious. Nor does there seem much prospect 
for better prices until there is less wheat in the 
country ready to come out at the first advance. 


AN ARTISTIC MEMORIAL OF THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


No event of recent years has made such an 
impression upon the American people as the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. No one who saw it 
will wish to obliterate from his memory one of 
its pictures. For many years, perhaps for a 
century, it will live as the greatest exposition; 
for it is not likely that any community or govern- 
ment will very soon undertake the expenditure 
of over thirty million dollars with so little act- 
ual return in material results in sight. 

Both those who attended the fair and those 
who did not would like some adequate picture 
of its beauties. The popularity of the many 
portfolios and memorials has been phenomenal, 
notwithstanding the fact that many of them are 
inferior as works of art. We have decided to 
offer our readers the best obtainable, and with- 
out the annoyance and child’s play of ‘*coupons.” 
You need not mutilate your paper to get the 
portfolios we offer. All you have to do is to 
inclose 15 cents for each portfolio. There are 
sixteen in all, and you can get them all for $1.75. 


The views are the finest and the execution the 
best. The paper used is 110-pound plate paper. 
In the bound volumes J30-pound paper is used. 
The reader can get all necessary information 
from the advertisement on another page. After 
getting one of the portfolios, you will want 
them all. The 256 views make a panorama of 
the fair that is the best and most artistic memo- 
rial of the great exposition yet offered, and one 
which should grace every library and parlor in 
the land. 


DYNAMITE IN OATS, 


It is said ‘‘there is dynamite in oats.” This 
is a very expensive adulterant, but the bulls are 
convinced that they are justified in using it. 
Old iron, stones, weeds and sticks are frequently 
used for this purpose by farmers, but their in- 
tense desire to get ahead of the country buyers 
has not yet prompted them to go to this ex- 
treme. However, the visible supply of oats is 
less than one-half what it was one year ago, or 
not quite 2,500,000 bushels. Although the 
price for choice oats is more per pound than 
wheat, country shippers seem loth to part with 
their holdings at present prices, while Eastern 
jobbers are anxious to buy. : 

The oats of contract grade in the Chicago 
elevators is claimed to be less than half a million 
(it surely cannot be much more) and the short 
interest twenty times that amount. So a corner 
in oats on the Chicago market is confidently ex- 
pected by a number of Chicago dealers. It 
must be remembered that many of the Chicago 
elevators are equipped with cleaners, clippers 
and scourers, and that 1,500,000 bushels can 
easily be handled every day. It is a very diffi- 
cult matter to run a corner now as compared 
with five years ago, because the cleaning houses 
are well equipped with machinery and in charge 
of men who are competent to raise or lower the 
grade of oats at will. The oat mixers have 
learned how to use screenings, oat hulls and bar- 
ley to advantage, and very naturally they do not 
hesitate to mix in these adulterants as suits the 
wants of the trade. If a corner is run it is 
more than likely all contracts will be filled, or 
at least, most of them. Settlements will not be 
made by payment of cash, but by the deliv- 
ery of oats. 


A GOOD MOVE. 


The general merchants of many country 
points are frequently overcome by selfishness, 
and during a period of nearsightedness, enter 
the local market in competition with the local 
grain buyers. The object being to attract farm- 
ers to the market so they can sell them large 
quantities of goods, the price of which is not, 
like prices of grain, printed in every daily pa- 
per published. 

Frequently the scheme works well. The local 
dealers do not feel like retiring from business, 
so bid up for the grain, and often pay more for 
the grain than they can sell it for. This 
brings the farmers to market with a rush 
and the merchants add their loss on the grain 
bought to the price of goods sold to the farmer. 
The farmer soon sees through the merchants’ 
game, the merchants get tired and the grain 
buyers are left in control of the market, but 
with a prejudice existing against them and the 
town as a grain market, which the local mer- 
chants helped to establish. 

Sometimes, however; the local grain buyers 
refuse to be forced into paying more for grain 
than the market prices existing at grain centers 
justify, and such a case recently occurred at 
Munson, Iowa. ‘The business men of that town 
combined and commenced to buy grain, paying 
therefore higher prices than they could afford, 
in hope of getting more of the farmers’ trade. 
The regular buyers pulled up stakes and moved 
to towns where they could conduct their busi- 
ness without interference from local merchants. 
When the Munson merchants get tired of losing 


money on grain they may seek to have the reg- 
ular buyers return or try to get other buyers to 
locate at that point. They may try iu vain, but 
they have themselves only to blame. A town 
with local merchants who are so selfish and near- 
sighted is a poor place for a grain buyer to 
locate. Many towns have given good bonuses 
to induce buyers to locate. Some have given 
farther assistance and attempted to protect and 
foster the business when established. The mer- 
chants of a Michigan town pays a firm of grain 
buyers 5 cents a bushel for all grain bought on 
the local market and shipped. This enables the 
buyers to draw considerable business from 
neigboring towns. 

There is no money in the grain business when, 
in order to get it, buyers at country stations 
must pay more than the prices ruling at grain 
centers justify, and the sooner buyers with- 
draw from the markets where they have to pay 
unreasonable prices the sooner will their real 
value to the town be appreciated by the selfish 
merchants. 


MAY TEST WHEAT IN HOGS- 
HEADS. 


Many farmers in all parts of the country have 
profited recently by testing the feeding value of 
wheat in hogskins, and now the bucolic states- 
men of Ohio have decided that all grain bought 
direct from producers must be tested in hogs- 
heads, or the next thing to it—a half-bushel 
measure. 

As introduced, the bill provided for the test- 
ing of all grain in a half-bushel measure, but 
the dealers at central markets were organized, 
so were prepared to fight for their own interests, 
and had the bill amended so as not to affect 
their business. The dealers at country markets 
were not organized, so were unable to defend 
their rights, and the bill amended to strike di- 
rect at them as buyers has been passed by both 
houses of the State Legislature. 

The law provides that when the farmer sells 
the grain shall be tested in a one-half-bushel 
measure, but when anyone else sells, it may be 
tested as desired. It will be a difficult matter 
to induce any court to uphold such a law. 

The dealers of every state have much to gain 
and naught to lose by organizing strong and 
active associations. The Governor may have 
vetoed the bill, but had the Ohio dealers been 
well organized it would not have got so near the 
statute books. 


TRACK SCALES FOR WEIGHING 
GRAIN IN IOWA. 


A bill has been introduced in the Iowa Legis- 
lature providing that every railway company 
operating wholly or in part in that state shall, 
on or before July 1, 1895, construct and main- 
tain track scales to weigh grain in carloads at 
every station on its line from which the aggre- 
gate of grain shipments on all railways shall be 
100 cars or more of grain, seeds and hay. Each 
railway is to receive 25 cents per car from ship- 
pers for weighing, and is required to furnish 
shippers with bills of lading in duplicate, and 
assume responsibility for the full amount of 
commodities delivered. 

The Kansas Legislature enacted the same law 
last year, but it has not resulted in much, if any, 
benefit to shippers. A similar law has been on 
the Illinois statute books for years, but only 
once has any attempt been made to enforce it. 
The trouble in Illinois is the shippers do not 
care to gain the ill-will of the railroad com- 
panies over whose lines they ship. 

The Kansas law gives the railroad the option 
of putting in track scales or accepting the sworn 
statement of shipper as to the amount of grain 
in car as correct. The Kansas roads claim the 
law cannot be enforced on interstate shipments, 
and accept the sworn statements of shippers 
when grain is shipped to points within the state. 
They thereby avoid going to the expense of put- 
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ting in track scales and wiggle out of giving 
clean bills of lading for 90 per cent. of the grain 
shipped. 

The federal courts decided some time ago 
that the state of Illinois could not compel the 
L. 8. & M. 8. Ry. to accept the weights of a 
Chicago elevator and give a clean bill of lading 
for the grain, because it is argued that would 
be an interference with interstate commerce, 
which is one of the exclusive powers of the 
federal government. The weighing of the 
grain has naught to do with interstate com- 
merce, it is commenced and completed within 
the borders of the state, and the state has power 
to regulate it. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
LAW. 


The decision of Judge Grosscup in the United 
States Court in this city last month shows that 
the Interstate Commerce act will have to be re- 
paired by a master workman if it is to survive 
the wear and tear of actual operation. After 
the Counselman decision, it will be remembered, 
Congress amended the act so as to overcome the 
constitutional objection that the law required 
parties to give testimony incriminating them- 
selves. ‘The amendment released witnesses from 
liability for acts which their testimony covered. 
Judge Grosscup holds that this is also unconsti- 
tutional in'that it is an attempt to abridge a 
constitutional right by congressional action. 

This decision was made in the attempt to se- 
cure testimony before the federal grand jury. 
The government cannot appeal the case, and of 
vourse the other fellows won’t; so the only thing 
‘or the government to do is to make up a case 
somewhere else. Grosscup’s decision virtually 
renders the act nugatory in some of its most 
vital provisions. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN AS 
GRAIN DEALERS. 


For several years the public warehousemen at 
Chicago have been encroaching upon the busi- 
ness of the receivers, much to thedispleasure of 
the commission merchants. The owners of the 
public elevators finding that they were not re- 
ceiving enough grain to insure a profit on the 
capital invested decided to go into the market, 
buy grain, store it in their own houses and issue 
certificates against it. 

To this many members of the trade would 
make no objection, but when it comes to ship- 
ping out the grain, the shipper who knows that 
the proprietor of the house from which his grain 
is taken is also a dealer in that kind of grain 
will look with suspicion upon the grain in spite 
of himself. If a shipper was to buy 5,000 
bushels of unseen corn without regard to quality 
or grade he would expect to receive the poorest 
corn the seller had, and he would not be disap- 
pointed. Likewise those who buy grain stored 
in public elevators operated by men who deal in 
grain must expect to receive the poorest of that 
grade in store or they will be greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Although the owners of public elevators are 
supposed to be custodians of grain owned by 
outsiders and to bear no other relation to any 
grain stored in their house, yet some of them 
own grain in their house, which means that they 
ean and probably will hold as their own the best 
of the grade in which they are interested and 
will deliver the poorer grain to the holders of 
the regular certificates. This brings discredit 
upon the market and all grain shipped from the 
public houses, and no doubt leads many Kastern 
dealers to buy direct from country shippers. 

If elevator owners at central markets desire 
to operate their houses as private houses for the 
storing of their own grain, all well and good, 
but if they want to act as custodians for other 
owners of grain let them operate their houses as 


me 


exclusively public houses. The trade does not 
want nor can it afford to support houses of the 
mongrel class, but it does want purely public 
houses. 

It would be a very difficult matter to ignore 
this class of houses and patronize only those do- 
ing a public warehouse business exclusively, but 
it could be done in many cases and might be 
done often enough to discourage warehousemen 
in dealing in grain stored in their houses. ,The 
practice is iniquitous; it is against the in- 
terests of the trade at large and should be 
stamped out if possible. 


THE BILL WILL BE HATCHED. 


Farmer Hatch succeeded in getting his bill 
referred to his own committee, whence it will 
emerge in all the glory of a trade-destroying 
Juggernaut. He promises that it will not inter- 
fere with ‘legitimate speculation,” and the vari- 
ous Boards of Trade have so much confidence 
in his promise that at a meeting held in this city 
the last of February they determined to fight it 
tooth and nail. The House committee on agri- 
culture is having hearings at the present writing. 
As the bill is simply to make capital with the 
political farmers, the hearings represent so much 
wasted time. ‘The purpose is to pass the bill, 
regardless of its effect. It will doubtless pass 
the House, and very likely the Senate. But the 
President is in the way, and, he failing, the 
Supreme Court remains as a last resort. 


OVERCHARGES AND BILL OF LAD- 
ING RATES. 


Grain shippers in all parts of the country are 
frequently charged more than they should be 
simply because they do not watch the local agent 
and keep posted as to what rate they are en- 
titled to be given. Sometimes they learn of 
the mistake and put in a bill for overcharges. 
If the local agent is not overly officious and de- 
sires to keep on good terms with his patrons he 
will O. K. the bill and send it to headquarters. 
A dozen letters of inquiry and a wait of a year 
or two frequently brings the return of the 
amount of the overcharge. 

Sometimes shippers go to law about the over- 
charge, but the amount is generally so small as 
to discourage most of the shippers. One, J. J. 
Armstrong of Kansas City, recently ignored the 
amount and fought for principle. He sued the 
C., St. P. & K. C. R. R.:Co. for an overcharge 
of $4 on a shipment of grain and got judgment 
for the amount. Nine other claims were paid 
by the carrier when they found they must pay 
this one. 

Shippers can generally collect the amount of 
an overcharge made by misrouting, erroneous 
classification, a change of weight, or by mis- 
takes made in computing rates, either at the 
time the bill of lading is issued, in billing the 
shipment out, or when the agent at destination 
makes his bill for the freight. 

It frequently occurs that the agent at point of 
shipment makes a mistake in the rate and the 
shipper is induced to make a shipment, where, if 
the agent had quoted the correct rate, the shipper 
could not have afforded to make the shipment 
and would not have done so. A Washington firm 
recently instituted a replevin suit against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to compel them 
to recognize the bill of lading rate. As soon as 
the plaintiff showed fight the railroad company 
paid the entire costs, nearly $100, rather than 
to have the case come up in court. This was a 
peculiar case. Bills of lading were issued by a 
Western road at 24}-cent rate to Washington, 
the car to go via Kankakee for transfer and in- 
spection. When the car arrived in Washington 
the rate was found to have been changed on the 
manifest to 284 cents. The bill of lading 
freight was tendered the company, which being 
refused, the plaintiffs replevined the goods. 


There were two cars in question; it seems that 
the cars remained at Kankakee over 72 hours, the 
time allowed for re-billing, when they could be 
semt out on the through rate. Remaining over 
72 hours in Kankakee, without re-billing the 
goods, must, so the railroad company say, take 
the local rate from the initial point to Kanka- 
kee, and the regular rate from Kankakee to 
Washington. Fearing, no doubt, that this po- 
sition would not hold in law, the railroad settled 
the case. 

The railroad companies hold that any bill of 
lading rate at variance with their published 
tariffs is void and cannot be protected. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has decided that 
where a shipper does not enter into contract for 
the purpose of securing a rate which he knows, 
or by the exercise of reasonable diligence might 
have known to be illegal, but is an innocent 
party to it, and makes his shipment in good faith 
on the strength of the rate therein named, the 
courts have jurisdiction, and seem inclined to 
hold that he is entitled to have the goods deliv- 
ered on payment by him of the amount named 
in the bill of lading. The United States Su- 
preme Court held recently that there is nothing 
in the interstate commerce law which vitiates 
bills of lading, or which, by reason of the allow- 
ance of an illegal rebate, will invalidate a con- 
tract of affreightment, or exempt a railroad 
company. from liability on its bills of lading. 


REBATES ARE GIVEN. 


It will not be denied save by traffic managers 
that rebates are still given by carriers to ship- 
pers of large quantities of grain. In evidence 
of the fact that rebates are given we quote from 
the Jowrnal of Indianapolis, Ind., as follows: 


One of the largest grain shippers in this section was 
asked yesterday by a reporter if the lower rates, in his 
opinion, would effect much increase in grain ship- 
ments. He answered “no. The fact is,’’ said he, 
“‘we had rather let rates be nominally 25 cents per 100 
pounds, Chicago to New York, than have them re- 
duced to a 20-cent basis. A 3-cent rebate is much 
better to use than a 5-cent reduction.’’ He then stated 
that when rates were down to a 20-cent basis every 
little shipper dipped in andthe market soon became 
glutted, whereas, when the little shippers did nothing 
and the big shippers got a 3-cent rebate there was 
little danger of the market becoming overstocked. As 
this firm, in December, was paid $1,100 rebates on the 
business it did over a certain line in November, it is 
evident that the shipper knew what he was stating to 
be true. 

According to the statement of this large ship- 
per the-carriers get more business when they 
give a rate that induces the small dealers to 
ship, and as itis only 2 cents lower than the 
average rate to the big shipper the greater 
amount of business drawn out by the lower nom- 
inal rate surely makes the business more profit- 
able to the carrier, hence the carriers should 
maintain the lower rate. 

It cannot be denied that there is some show 
of justice in the claim that shippers of large 
quantities of grain are entitled to a lower rate on 
each large shipment than when shipping one or 
two carloads. The roads are permitted to make a 
lower rate for a large number than for one or two 
passengers and they should be permitted to make 
openly a lower rate on large quantities of any 
kind of freight than on smaller quantities of the 
same kind of freight. 

However, if a lower rate is to be made to any 
it should be published with other rates and made 
to any who would ship the stipulated quantity. 
It is argued that the nominal, rate should be 
maintained to all for any shipment less than 10 
carloads, that one cent should be deducted from 
the rate to anyone shipping 10 to 25 carloads at 
the same time and two cents to anyone shipping 
25 to 50 carloads. Secret cuts in freight rates 
have always been the bane of the grain trade 
and have caused the carriers no inconsiderable 
trouble. Ifa lower rate is to be given to any- 
one it should be given openly so that any who 
desired could take advantage of it. 
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ENTION 


Tre commissioners of the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal have decided to open it for navigation 
April 10. 
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Tue exhibition of grain cleaning machinery 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, is now in progress 
and it is said several machines of American 
manufacture will carry off all the prizes. 


Wnueat has been tried both ‘in this country 
and Europe for malting purposes, but without 
very flattering results. It is ramored, however, 
that the experiment has resulted successfully in 
Rochester. 


Ir you want the finest of the World’s Fair 
portfolios, read the advertisement on another 
page. The one we offer overshadows all the 
rest, and is worthy a permanent form and a place 
in the library or parlor. 


Tur Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., write that business is 
exceptionally good, they having a large number 
of orders now on hand and running full capac- 
ity. The outlook for future business they also 
report as very good. 


Tury have had quite a bull campaign in 
wheat in San Francisco, and some of the shorts 
really got excited over it. They marked May 
wheat up to twenty cents a cental premium over 
the cash article. They have some brave bloods 
out there, fellows who have been buying wheat 
since last September. 


A CuicaGco grand jury is going through the 
motions of investigating the bucket shops. It 
is surprising that, with a law as explicit as the 
Illinois statute on the subject, it seems impossi- 
ble to wipe out these concerns. There seems to 
be a cog slipped somewhere between the law 
and the execution of it. 


As A result of the transfer switch law passed 
by the last Nebraska Legislature, the secretary of 
the state board of transportation has ordered 
the Union Pacific and the Burlington railroads 
to construct a joint sw*tch at Schuyler, and the 
Elkhorn and Sioux City Short Line to build one 
at O’Neil. The railroads will test the validity 
of the act in the Supreme Court. 


Tue present tariff on hay is $4.00 per ton. 
The Wilson Bill made it $2.00 per ton. The 
Senate bill, as reported by the sub-committee, 
makes the duty 20 per cent. ad valorem, or 
about $1.50 per ton. The Hay Trade Journal 
has circulated a petition and collected 30,000 
signatures of dealers and farmers, asking that 
the duty on hay remain as at present. Hay is 
our most valuable crop, though our habitual 
thought regards it only as an incident of agri- 
culture. 


SravistTic1AN Rowinson of the U. 8. Agricul- 
tural Department, stated recently, bs re ees 
that the country might rely confidently, that his 
forthcoming reports of farmers’ stocks would be 
based upon the actual returns, regardless of any 
inconsistency it might bear to former statements 
of the department. No one thinks the statis- 
tician paid any attention to reports made in the 
past, or doubts the reports were based on actual 
returns, but either the last report is wrong or 


the reports made last year. Without consistency 
the government crop reports are decidedly detri- 
mental to the very interests they are intended 
to advance. 


D. H. Housron has built on his 3,000-acre 
seed grain farm at Hunter, N. D., an elevator 
of 30,000 bushels’ capacity, for the stor- 
age of the seed grain only that he grows 
on his farm. Mr. Houston has been growing 
and selling seed wheat at Hunter, N. D., for 
the last 14 years. His advertisement of Blue 
Stem Wheat will be found in this issue. 


A QUIET? suspicion exists that farmers in the 
western part of Kansas have found a new indus- 
try. In _ the past four years $60,000 have been 
paid for wolf scalps, and the amount is increas- 
ing each year. It has been suggested that rais- 
ivg wolves and then raising their’ scalps would 
pay better than some forms of agricultural in- 
dustry at present and prospective prices. 


Iris the settled conviction of a good many 
people that the best way to fight Hatch’s bill is 
to let it become a law, if the president does not 
veto it, and then simply ignore it and carry it 
up to the Supreme Court for final determination. 
It is not believed that the Supreme Court would 
sanction such a violent interference with private 
right of contract as the Hatch bill proposes. 


Jusr before March 1 there is a great rush to 
load wheat into vessels in San Francisco. On 
the first Monday in that month a sworn state- 
ment must be made of all property subject to 
taxation. Wheat loaded into vessels escapes; 
and this year many hundred thousand bushels 
were loaded from the sheds and docks and put 
afloat to escape the watchful eye of the assessor. 


CuarterR GAs ENnGiIne Company, Sterling, 
Ill., write us that their sales for January anc 
February of the present year exceed those of 
the same months in other years over 25 per 
cent., and orders for March have held up as 
well. Their late shipments extended from 
Maine to Arizona, for mills, elevators, pumps 
for irrigation and other purposes, factories, 
hoists, ete. 


In making comparisons in Chicago receipts 
and prices this year with last, it must be remem- 
bered that the Cudahy manipulation commenced 
in March, and receipts largely increased in con- 
sequence, and continued to increase and the price 
to advance until it reached 90 cents. What a 
normal market and receipts would have been last 
March we have no means of determining, be- 
cause the market was manipulated until the storm 
broke. 


We call attention to the advertisement in our 
column of Miscellaneous Notices for a capitalist 
who is wanted to take an interest in a Chicago 
grain elevator business. The property referred 
to is one of the most prominent of its kind in 
the city and is doing a highly profitable busi- 
ness. It affords a rare opportunity for anyone 
desiring to engage in the grain business in Chi- 
cago and who possesses the necessary capital and 
requisite qualifications. 


For the ’steenth time Farmer Hatch remarks: 
“There is no intention on the part of the com- 
mittee of which I am the chairman to discriminate 
in any manner by taxation, stamps or otherwise 
against any legitimate speculation, and it has 
been my earnest desire to impress this fact upon 
all boards of trade and other business represent- 
atives who have been accorded hearings.’’ It 
would be interesting to know just what he: re- 
gards as “legitimate speculation.” His bill, if 
a law, will certainly serve to prevent some of his 
constituents from selling against purchases of 
corn, for a sale for future delivery would have 


to be consummated at the time specified, and 
could not be carried over wholly or in part. 


ANOTHER case of consigning grain to any man 
who sends you a circular letter soliciting it has 
come to light. A grain dealer of Bozeman, 
Mont., was induced by glowing accounts of the 
active markets of Butte to consign three car- 
loads of grain to a firm who claimed to be of 
‘high standing and unquestionable integrity.” 
The firm was composed of one man who had no 
standing in the community, in fact, was un- 
known and had not even a place of business. 


Tuer Senate Committee on interstate commerce 
recently listened to arguments by Counselman 
of Chicago and a number of railroad officials 
in favor of the proposed amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce law to. allow railroad pool- 
ing, reasonable rates to be fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A few other 
grain shippers are interested in that same ques- 
tion, and would be pleased to be granted a hear- 
ing before the amendment is acted upon. 


Tur Northwestern Iowa Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has conducted successfully several 
suits in the interests of members against the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway for the recov- 
ery of excessive and discriminating charges, has 
decided to bring suit against this road and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to recover two 
to three cents per hundred on all grain shipped 
east over these roads from Iowa points since 
1890. This is what the roads have charged in 
excess of that which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided was just and equitable. 


Iv seems probable that the great lakes will be 


open to navigation sooner this year than for 


many years past. On March 10 a strong north- 
west gale cleared the Straits of Mackinac of ice, 
so that with mild weather the straits will be 
open to navigation this month. Usually the ice 
in the straits delays the opening of navigation 
three to five weeks. The earliest the straits 
have been open during the past 40 years was 
April 4, 1859. In 1891 they were open April 
20, and April 7 in 1892, while in 1888 they were 
not open until May 4. No vessels have left 
Chicago for the straits this season, but a few 
more days of spring weather may confidently be 
expected to start the 9,000,000 bushels afloat 
down the lakes. 


Surprers and receivers vigorously and effect- 
ively opposed the effort of the tarriers to en- 
force the use of a non-negotiable bill of lading 
recently, and now a number of grain dealers in 
all parts of the country have been fleeced by one 
Ricbland of Kansas City, who sent drafts and 
forged bills of lading to a number of dealers in 
different markets. The railroads were not 
parties to the fraud, and the negotiable bill of 
lading is stillin use. The wonder is that com- 
mission men are not bled in this manner oftener, 
because so many of them accept drafts against 
shipments from unknown parties. This en- 
courages irregular buyers and cuts in upon the 
business of the regular shippers with estab- 
lished credit. 


M. DePuy, the president of Erie Canal Boat- 
man’s Association, has sent us word that the 
boatmen are ready to take a hand in any rate 
cutting fight the rail carriers may institute, and 
that the 2,000 canal boats now in New York 
will be in Buffalo in time to get grain to New 
York for May delivery. The boatmen have car- 
ried grain for two cents a bushel from Buffalo 


to New York, and are prepared to do so again © 


if occasion requires it. Lake vesselmen are 
now offering to take grain from Chicago to Buf- 
falo for 2@24 cents a bushel, which would 
make the sali to New York about 5 cents. The 


rail carriers cannot compete with such low rates 
> 
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so are attempting to induce large shipments now 
by making the nominal rate 20 cents and cutting 
the rate to 15 cents. 


We wonder what Senator Pettigrew’s remedy 
would be for the state of affairs precipitated by 
the last government crop report. His resolution 
in the Senate deplored the confidence which the 
public manifests in the reports of Bradstreet’s 
and the Price Current, and the lack of confi- 
dence felt in the government reports. And now 
comes a government document which is a tacit 
admission that the government has been wrong 
all along, and has made the trade bearish on 
wheat. As Senator Pettigrew deplored the lack 
of confidence felt in government reports because 
they were detrimental to the farmer, what would 
he have the public do in the present instance? 
Would he have the public disbelieve the govern- 
ment’s bear report on wheat and believe its bull 
report on corn? 


A MEMBER Of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, who went to Washington to represent 
that body in opposing the Hatch bill, came back 
possessed with the idea that the bill as finally 
reported to the House would be amended into 
harmless shape. This is quite possible, as the 
sole reason for the bill’s existence is to make 
capital for a few cheap demagogues. But the 
chances are that Mr. Hatch simply made the 
professions he has always made. Of course he is 
not opposed to legitimate business; but his ideas 
of legitimate business are measured by the 
methods of fifty years ago. The Hatch bill 
should not be amended but killed. If it cannot 
be killed, then the whole question had better get 
before the Supreme Court at once. People might 
as well be informed at once how far restrictive 
legislation can go. 


Ir has long been suspected that a leak existed 
somewhere in the Agricultural Department 
through which information filtered respecting 
forthcoming reports. Whether the suspicion be 
well founded or not, similar information cer- 
tainly gets into the hands of some members of 
the trade. A Chicago house is now supposed 
to be the source of this information, and 
the information is vouchsafed at Wash- 
ington ‘that several persons formerly em- 
ployed in the statistical division of the 
Agricultural Department are now employed by 
a Chicago firm. It is surmised that they collect 
their information from the same sources as the 
department, and hence are able to approximate 
the report about to be made by the department. 
At all events, previous to the issue of the last 
report, the Chicago firm telegraphed to its cor- 
respondent in St. Louis that the report would 
estimate the farmers’ reserves of wheat at 115,- 
000,000 bushels, and would be bullish on corn, 
beth of which predictions were verified. 


ORGANIZATION OF KANSAS GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


A Kansas correspondent gives some good rea- 
sons, in a communication published in this num- 
ber, why the grain dealers of that state should 
organize an active association. He also suggests 
a place to meet and outlines work for the asso- 
civtion. We would be pleased to publish the 
opinions of others on the same subject. 

The Board of Trade of Wichita has inau- 
gurated a move that may result in an organiza- 
tion of grain dealers for the general advance- 
ment of the interests of members, but its prime 
object is to obtain lower rates on grain to either 
New Orleans, Galveston or Mobile. A gulf 
outlet is wanted for export grain, and the com- 
mercial exchanges of the ports named will be 
solicited to send delegates to the meeting and 
exercise their influence in behalf of lower rates 
on grain for export. 

The move is a commendable one and no doubt 
would prove of considerable advantage to the 


shippers of the Southwest during the winter 
months, but when the great lakes are open to 
navigation low freight rates on the northern 
border and high temperature on the southern 
border stand opposed to export shipments of 
grain via the gulf ports. 

However, an association of grain dealers in 
the Southwest can find equally important work 
to do in other lines, and with united, harmo- 
nious action, would secure as great, if pot 
greater, benefits. 


rade Sotes. 


The Weeks Gas Engine Company was incorporated 
March 12 at Lake Geneva, Wis., with a capital stock 
of $5,000. 

Carbon bisulphide, which has for some time been 
successfully used in the ridding of mills and elevators 
of weevil, is now by a solution of Mr. E. R. Taylor’s 
(of Cleveland, Ohio), called ‘‘Fuma,’’ applied to the ex- 
termination of squirrels, rats, etc. Mr. Taylor prints 
a number of letters from farmers and others attesting 
the success of his carbon bisulphide in the extermina- 
tion of vermin and other pests. 


The Racine Hardware Company having purchased 
at assignee’s sale the plant and personal property 
lately operated by the Racine Hardware Manufactur- 
ing Company at Racine, Wis., on Monday, March 1, 
1894, the different departments of the factory build- 
ings lately purchased by it were put in operation, and 
the company is now ready to fill orders with prompt- 
ness and dispatch. The company manufactures what 
it claims to be the best steam engines known to the 
teade. ‘The Racine Automatic Engine has won its 
way into the confidence of the general public, and 
needs no recommendation from us. 

Bags and bagging valued at $746,941 were imported 
during the seven months ending with January, against 
an amount valued at $930,372 imported during the 
seven months ending with January, 1893. Burlaps 
(except for bagging for cotton) valued at $2,627,843 
were imported during the seven months ending with 
January, against an amount yalued at $8,282,968 im- 
ported during the seven months ending with January, 
1893. Of imported bags and bagging an amount 
valued at $11,572 was exported during the seven 
months ending with January, against an amount 
valued at $50,069 exported during the corresponding 
months preceding. Of imported burlaps (except for 
bagging for cotton) we exported an amount valued at 
$825 during the seven months ending with January, 
against an amount valued at $62,514 exported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 

Tur Philadelphia Engineering Works, Limited, 
have received an order for one of their Corliss Wind- 
ing Engines from the Chamberlain Coal Company of 
Pottsville, Pa., Francis A. Pocock, engineer. This 
winding engine has 34” steam cylinders, 60” stroke, to 
be operated by steam at 125 pounds’ pressure per 
square inch, generated by a battery of Stirling Boilers. 
The engines are provided with the Stevenson Link, 
reversed by steam gear, with an oil cataract. The 
engine is to be of the standard Philadelphia Corliss 
Liberating Valve Gear, controlled by a sensitive goy- 
ernor of the Porter type. The hoisting drums are 10 
in diameter, 10’ long, with powerful hand and steam 
brakes. The adjustment of the lift is effected by a 
toothed gear clutch, thrown in and out with worm 
gearing. The main shaft bearings are 17’ in diameter 
by 30" long, the body of the shaft between the bear- 
ings being 19” in diameter, the central bearing being 
19x30". The engine is to lift an unbalanced load of 
50,000 pounds at the rate of 1,000 feet per minute. 
The engine and drums will weigh about 825,000 
pounds. 


Barley malt aggregating 322 bushels, valued at 
$378, was imported in January, against 130 bushels, 
valued at $184, imported in January, 1893; and during 
the seven months ending with January 1,548 bushels, 
valued at $1,885, were imported, against 2,426 bushels, 
valued at $3,046, imported during the seven months 
ending with January, 1893. 


GRAIN INSPECTED AT ALBANY, 
Nee. 


The quantity of grain passing through this market 
has beer greater this year than up to this time a year 
ago, says the Journal of Albany. 

The inspector of grain made his annual report to 
the Board of Trade yesterday. It shows that a greater 
quantity of grain was inspected during the year end- 


ing Feb, 15, 1894, than during 1893. The report fol- 
lows: 
1894.| 1893. 
BtAtC GAL Sis wen Ate oat cmon ae tree do ae ap 1 Ae 
VHERUerIMi WhGatrws Seat. certo tie rec hited ce ane dite 2 xe 
WHGRLOIN TV Chee Santee wratesioae ke Peele ie als eae eae nes 26 
POLO! LGC a, «dhs, mee etlowa ae SOME Se habe 3 2 22 
Westend Oats; a cake serene MN oe oka kes 1.839] 1,391 
SHAVE OBER. 35 Seman eee esa rE nace oh, o's F 6 
WV CSHETTE CONN fect et oc). oes LR Clantees sas «ye 1,798 O85 
Buck whestroen ge: sae eee rete acess 3 5 
Biatearloye.20- pn sia docks cade canoe en cicte 231 536, 
Canada barley saes sien aoe in nee » wakes 221 B80 
Western Danleysccc. coe eaten, oe 101 99 
WOta ay eters chin esas onal as atria stasis stove ake 4,201] 3,450 


Of the above 33 cars of state barley, 94 cars of 
Janada barley, and 13 of Western barley were of the 
crop of 1892. Also the following boat loads: 


| 1894 | 1893 

Camads Dale ye sees 4 fos) Sitec cesiee at aba eae 1| 2 

Sibel DAIL Wren torr roe ecmsiara tT. tee tanta svelte ere ete ID taretes 4 

Western barley saa) a ee ie ne Tee 2) 1 

WGBtCLEL CORN: sr etmne..iened Se at ocer ei aa rs are 2} 12 
| 

Polalaeas sitea as. ate <aovi wee teal baa 5] 19 


ELECTRICITY AS A CANAL MULE 
MOTOR. 


We have already recorded our views in regard to 
the inutility of the employment of electricity asa 
motive power on the canal, but it has demonstrated 
its capacity for moving some things. A few days ago 
a lineman was looking for some trouble along the tow 
path west of Troy, N. Y., when he came upon several 
drivers trying to start a mule that had made up its 
mind to stand still. The drivers had twisted that 
mule’s tail, poured sand in his ears, lit a fire under 
him, cussed him for himself, his mother and his 
brother when the lineman remarked, ‘‘I can start that 
mule without hurting him.’’ The lineman climbed 
the nearest pole and attached a piece of wire to a 
main wire, then came down, wrapped his handkerchief 
around his hand and touched the mule on the back 
with the wire. The mule was standing in mud, but 
the last seen of him he was still headed west with 
head and tail up. 


DOTS AND DASHES. 


During the months of January and February 4,887 
tons of grain were exported from the Mammoth wharf 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 


The total amount of grain received in Chicago dur- 
ing the year ending Oct. 31, 1893, was, according to 
the report of the chief grain inspector, 94,676,987 
bushels; shipped, 91,547,190. 

Damaged wheat can now be shipped from Spokane 
and Poulouse points to Chicago for 50 cents per hun- 
dred, that being 10 cents off the regular rates. This 
cut in rates is made as a relief to the farmers. 

John Anderson of New Carlisle, Ind., recently began 
feeding dry wheat to 14 rather mangy pigs averaging 
156 pounds each. For two weeks they seemed ata 
standstill and then At the end of six 
weeks they averaged 220 pounds, 


began to gain. 


The State Grain Inspection Department’s report for 
the year ending Oct, 31, 1893, shows that the expenses 
of the department exceeded the receipts by $20,974. 
There is a prospect of an increase in the inspection 
fee of 10 cents per car, making it 35 cents. 


A preliminary meeting of dealers in feed was held on 
Monday at the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, at 
which a committee of six was appointed to take into 
consideration the advisability of forming a permanent 
organization for the protection of mutual interests, 
the committee to report at a later meeting. 
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A brewery is wanted in Phonix, Cal. 


Athens, Mich., will have a new elevator. 


An elevator is needed and wanted in Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. 


A farmers’ elevator is contemplated at Fountain, 
Minn. 

A new elevator will be erected at Green Bay, Wis., 
in the spring. 

P. Freyman is now engaged in the grain business at 
Dyersville, Iowa. 

Work on the new elevator at Graymont, IIl., has 
been commenced, 

There is some prospects of a new grain firm locat- 
ing in Tuscola, Ill. 

W. T. Farlow, grain dealer at Allenville, Ill., is do- 
ing a brisk business. 

McCormick & Eustice, 
good business in grain. 


Cuba City, Wis., report a 


L. H. Perry is said to be doing a good business at his 
elevator at Kankakee, Ill. 

Houston & Houston, grain dealers at Gonzales, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Mr. Strang has obtained the proprietorship of a 
grain elevator at Gurnee, II. 

John McGrann intends to erect a large granary at 
Henderson, Minn., this spring. 

A stock company has been organized to erect a cot- 
ton seed oil mill at Camden, Ark. 


J. O. Lafreniere & Co., dealers in grain at Montreal, 
Que., have dissolved partnership. 


Palmer & Wandell have succeeded A. Wandell, 
dealer in grain at Muscotah, Kan. 

The Wilcox & Fuller Grain Company at Bancroft, 
Kan., have dissolved partnership. 

A grain dealer of Fenton, Mich., has shipped 100 
carloads of hay during the season, 

The grain commission firm of F. J. Simmons & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has been dissolved. 

The Model Milling Company at Salisbury, Mo., have 
recently completed a new elevator. 

A large grain elevator is to be erected at St. Joseph, 
lll., by L. W. Porterfield of Sydney. 


J.T. S. Brown & Son will build a large distillery 
and grain elevator at Louisville, Ky. 

The Belle of Baltimore Distilling Company has 
been incorporated at Baltimore, Md. 

Charles D. Bowers, grain dealer of Rosewood, Ohio, 
has taken James Pickering as partner. 

Vannerson & Co., a grain commission firm of Au- 
gusta, Ga., have dissolved partnership. 

Mrs. M. E. Culver intends to build an elevator on 
the Big Four road near Lafayette, Ind. 


F. F. Lutz, proprietor of the Falls City Malt House, 
Louisville, Ky., has made an assignment. 


The Midland Elevator Company at Kansas City, 


Mo., has sold its elevator at Holstein, Neb. 


J. H. Ebeling has succeeded Straubel & Ebeling, 
millers and grain dealers at Green Bay, Wis. 

E. E. Thomas, a grain buyer of Chatsworth, Iowa, 
was assaulted and robbed of $315 last month. 


The proprietors of the flour mill at. Kalispel, Mont., 
are contemplating the erection of a large elevator. 


The Tillapaug elevator at Rothsay, Minn., has been 
closed down and will remain so until next season. 


The South Chicago Elevator Company of Chicago 
certified to an increase of capital stock to $540,000. 

E. L. Bleistein, grain dealer in Myerstown, Pa., is 
shipping considerable wheat to Eastern grain dealers. 

White & Stewart, flour, feed and livery, Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, N. T., have given up business. 

Vogt & Sweeney Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $150,000. 


The Spokane Distillery at Spokane, Wash., has 
been sold for $26,000, and a new company will run it. 


Yankton, 8. D., iscontemplating the erection of a dis- 
tillery with a capacity of 3,000 bushels of corn per day. 


Shareholders of the Farmers’ Elevator at Elbow 
Lake, Minn., decided not to sell the wheat on hand 
and declare a dividend as in former years, but instead 


each shareholder will be entitled to his pro rata share 
of wheat to be used as seed wheat. 


Mr. George Seaver has sold his interest in the firm 
of John G. Morgan & Co., grain merchants at Denver, 
Colo. 


A company has been incorporated by the farmers 
of Rushford, Minn., for the erection of a farmers’ ele- 
vator. 


Rumley & Wykle, grain dealers of Danforth, Il., 
intend to build an addition to their new elevator this 
spring. 


The firm of Wren & Margurate of Dunquat, Ohio, 
has been dissolved, Mr. John Wren continuing the 
business. 


The Mills Elevator Company at Greenville, Ill., cer- 
tified to a dissolution of organization and surrendered 
its charter. 


The proprietors of the Sioux Falls Brewery at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., intend to double the size of their plant 
this spring. 


Adams & Gilbert, grain dealers at Weeping Water, 
Neb., have sold their branch office and business at 
Kagle, Neb. 


The Montreal Warehouse Company held its annual 
meeting recently, when direetors for the ensuing year 
were elected, 


The receipts of grain at Toledo, Ohio, show a 
greatly diminished aggregate because of the difficulty 
in elevating. 


Rowe & Nims, a wholesale commission firm in hay 
and grain at Minneapolis, Minn., has been succeeded 
by Fred Rowe. 


Mr. Nutt, the warehouseman of St. Johns, Ohio, is 
buying grain and holding it until the completion of 
his new elevator. 


Mr. F. Post, general manager of the EK. M. Dickey 
Elevator in East Dubuque, Iowa, reports a good busi- 
ness at that place. 


The Danville Distillery in Macon county, IIl., after 
an idleness of 20 years has been started up with a daily 
capacity of 100 barrels. 


McCommon & Williams. grain dealers at Quitman, 
Mo., have dissolved partnership, Howard McCommon 
continuing the business. 


C. H. Durand has succeeded to the grain and pro- 
duce commission business of the Durand Commission 
Company at Chicago, III. 


There isa car famine at Hudson, Il., the grain 
merchants being unable to secure a sufficient number 
of cars to ship their grain, 


W. J. Connors & Co. of Chicago have established a 
branch office in the new Board of Trade recently 
opened in Bloomington, III. 


The firm of Eikenberry & Co., dealers in grain and 
lumber at Chariton, Derby and Russell, Ia., has been 
succeeded by Stewart & Co. 


Viall & Co. of Chicago have opened a grain com- 
mission house at Kansas City, Mo., with James D. 
Griffith of Chicago in charge. r 


On account of the machinery of the large elevators 
of Fort William, Man., going wrong last month, no 
grain was taken in for a week. 


K. 8. Woodward & Co., a grain commission com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., have filed articles of in- 
corporation with a capital stock of $50,000. 


Thieves broke into safes belonging to Aaron Waller 
and Young & Waller, grain dealers at Morganfield, 
Ky., February 22, and realized a few dollars. 


Wright & Chilton intend to build a large broom 
corn storehouse on the ground lately occupied by the 
Wing Mill Company, to be finished by May 1. 


Mr. F. M. Quale of Toledo, Ohio, commenced work 
March 10 on the erection of his new elevator on Water 
street. The new bui'ding will cost about $22,000. 


The steamer R. C. Reid at Saugatuck, Mich., has 
received a link belt elevator for taking grain from the 
hold which has a capacity of 650 bushels per hour. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Association of Garner, 
Iowa, will put up an elevator instead of a warehouse 
at that place, large enough to hold 15,000 bushels of 
grain. 


The Bates County Elevator Company of Bates, Mo., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Incorporators: G. B. Hickman, R. J. Hurley and J. 
T. Imbs. 


EB. A. Brown of Luverne, Minn., and W. F. Banta 
of Ridge Farm, Ill., are recent purchasers of auto- 
matic grain scales of the Chicago Automatic Scale 
Company. 


The West Superior Elevator and Storage Company 
at West Superior, Wis., was incorporated February 26. 
Incorporators, J. S. Hillyer, Arthur Miller, O. H. 
Whitaker, L. H. Page and Louis Hanitsch. Capital 
stock $50,000. The company will operate a line of 


country elevators, with Superior as a terminal point. 
They expect to eventually erect a receiving elevator 
and cleaning warehouse. 


The schooners Annie E. and Horace Templeton took 
cargoes aggregating 245 tons from Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co.’s warehouse at Benicia, Cal., in the last week of 
February. 


A gang of grain thieves which has been operating 
in Kansas City, Kan., for some time has been arrested. 
The grain was stolen from cars while standing on the 
side tracks. 


The Fisher Mill and Elevator Company at Grand 
Forks, N. D., is to be incorporated as the Farmers’ 
Milling Company, and the elevator business will be 
discontinued, 


G. C. Dodd & Co., Cheboygan, Mich., will erecta 
grain elevator this summer. They are waiting until 
the survey of the Alpena Railroad, when they will 
choose a site. 


McLaughlin & Hornbeck Bros. Co., doing a general 
merchandise, grain and hay business at Lakewood 
and Cowden, IIl., assigned recently. Liabilities $15,- 
000; assets $11,000. 


The Lake Superior Grain Company of West Supe- 
rior, Wis., have arranged to do a general commission 
business. The members of the company are J. S- 
Hadley, R. Smith and T. G. Alvord. 


The Interstate Grain Company has begun suit 
against Chas. Jungroth and others to collect $2,750 on 
three notes, and in lieu of payment a lien is asked on 
2,520 bushels of wheat given as security. 


Conrad Jacob, a member of the firms of Jacob & 
Son and Jacob & Stephan, grain and feed merchants 
of Detroit, Mich., was assaulted and robbed February 
14. His injuries were serious but not fatal. 


A canvas is being made at Moline, Ala., to ascertain 
who will take hold of the project of the proposed 
grain elevator. The project is in the hands of a 
special committee of the Commercial Club. 


A man who had been placed in jail at St. Peter, 
Minn., about the middle of February, for larceny, 
made a confession giving an account of the operation 
of his gang in plundering wheat bins at night. 


The railway companies of West Superior continue 
to suffer losses from the depredations of wheat thieves. 
Five sacks of wheat were found in a sewer along with 
several stolen shovels, and two boys were arrested. 


The Metropolitan Mining, Stock & Grain Company 
of St. Paul, Minn., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are How- 
ard Hill, E. D. Hill, G. M. Fargo and T. P. Wilson. 


The two firms owning elevators at Farmington, 
Minn., have been running the price of oats very high 
recently. Asa consequence farmers from surround- 
ing towns have been hauling their oats and other 
grain to Farmington. ‘ 


Geo. A. Miller, a grain dealer at Burkett, Ind., a 
small station on the Nickel Plate road north of Wa- 
bash, left town two months ago to avoid arrest for 
selling 6,000 bushels of wheat belonging to farmers. 
He is now under arrest. 


The Big Thompson Milling and Elevator Company 
of Larimer County, Colorado, has been incorporated. 
Directors, Wm. C. Davis, Herman G. Shellenberger, 
Jas. W. Stuchell, John M. Cunningham and J. Watson 
Reed. Capital stock, $40,000. 


The farmers of Mt. Vernon, Minn., intend to erect 
a farmers’ elevator at Minneiska at a cost of about 
$3,000. Meetings have been held at that place re- 
cently anda committee has been appointed to look 
over elevators in neighboring towns. 


The Chicago Merchandise Investment Company has 
been incorporated at Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to operate all kinds of stores, mineral waters, 
hotels, collection business and general commission 
business in grain, etc. Incorporators, Frank S. Mce- 
Elherne, Frank L. Stobbs and G. F. Martin. 


Empey & Woodard and Geraghty & Feely, two 
firms who own elevators at Farmington, Minn., have 
been bucking each other on oats, running the price up 
to 25, 254 and 26 cents per bushel. As a consequence 
the farmers of that vicinity and from surrounding 
towns have been unloading, making business quite 
lively. : 


Thousands of bushels of oats and corn were scat- 
tered over the tracks of the Illinois Central’s Rock- 
ford branch near the South Cicero, Ill., waterworks 
recently. A freight train from the West ran into a 
broken switch at the waterworks and a dozen cars 
were wrecked. Three men were arrested for stealing 
the grain. 


J.C. Richland of the Richland Grain Company at 
Kansas City, Mo., is said to have proved himself quite 
a successful wheat speculator and a forger of bills of 
lading and drafts. He appeared in Kansas City some 
time ago and succeeded in mulcting $30,000 from 
various firms. Those interested in Mr. Richland’s 
whereabouts are Geo. A. Seaverns, the Weare Com- 
mission Company, W. R. Mumford of Chicago, Kan- 
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sas eS grain operators, four commission houses in 
St. Louis and some in St. Joseph, Mo., two in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., one or two in Wichita, Kan., and others. 
There is a reward of $950 for his apprehension, 


Chas. T. Peavey & Co. on March 1 moved their 
office and business at Kansas City, Mo., to Chicago, 
Ill. They will confine themselves Strictly to the busi- 
ness of grain commission, and have .arranged to work 
in connection with Snydacker, Fyffe & Co. 


At Omaha, Neb., a verdict was recently rendered in 
the case of the Howell Grain and Lumber Company 
of Sioux City, Iowa, against the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company in favor of the plaintiff for the full 
amount of the claim, $651. The case will be ap- 
pealed. 


Among the first things the Big Four road will do 
with the. coming of better times. with railroads will 
be the building of grain elevators at Sandusky and 
Cleveland, Ohio. Their elevator at Benton Harbor is 
proving a valuable improvement for the Michigan 
division of the Big Four. 


Christian Smith, formerly in the employ of the Van 
Dusen-Harrington Company of Minneapolis, has been 
held to the grand jury on a charge of embezzeling $650 
from his employers. Christian, notwithstanding the 
good name he has borne all his life, has already served 
a term in prision for a like performance. 


A charter has been granted to the Kansas Grain 
Company with headquarters at Hutchinson, Kan. 
The company will buy, sell and store grain and deal 
in mill products. Capital stock, $6,000. Directors, 
T. J. Templer of Kansas City, L. B. Young, L. A. 
Bigger, W. E. Hutchinson and J. F. Greenlee of 
Hutchinson. 


©. Smith shipped a carload of flaxseed for the Van 
Dusen & Harrington Elevator Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., to Chicago recently, but instead of selling it 
and turning over the cash to his company, he had the 
car sidetracked and sold the flaxseed to Rogers & Co. 
of Chicago for $700. The firm discovered ‘his crook- 
edness and Smith was arrested at Delano, Minn. 


Messrs. J. J. Coon and M. Churchill will at once be- 
gin the erection of a grain elevator with a capacity 
of 200,000 bushels on Swan Creek, Ohio, near the 
crossing of the Clover Leaf Railroad. It will be built 
of wood, sheeted with iron, and will cost $25,000. It 
is expected that the new elevator will do a full share 
of business when the wheat crop of 1894 moves. 
Both gentlemen deal extensively in the cereals. 


WAREHOUSE AT ANTIOCH, CAL. 


The Antioch Warehouse Company was incorporated 
May, 1890. At first the large wheat warehouse alone 
was erected. This building is 200 feet long by 150 
feet wide, and is erected on piles, so that the wharf 
in front is on the border of the deepest water, allow- 
ing of even barkentines and ships to lie at the wharf 
to load. The profits of the first year’s enterprise were 
such that out of them the company was enabled, 
without putting up any more capital, to build also a 
warehouse for the storing of hay. This building, like 
the other, is on piles, and is also accessible to steam- 
ers and vessels generally. Both of these buildings 
being erected on the face of a bluff overlooking the 
river, there is thus allowed the opportunity of admit- 
ting wheat and hay by gangways near the roof and 
by means of inclined planes or shoots lowering to any 
desirable altitude above the floor beneath, thus saving 
fifty per cent. of the usual cost for handling. The 
worth of the two warehouses, and all property belong- 
ing thereto is fully $30,000. 

The company has had a prosperous time, even for a 
bad year, for if declared an annual dividend the other 
day of $6 per share. 

Its present officers are A. M. Simpson, president; 
M. W. Belshaw, vice-president, San Francisco; H. F. 
Beede, secretary and manager, Antioch. In addition 
to these three, two others, L. Meyer and E. J. Holt, 
make up the board of directors. 

The warehouses have proved of the greatest con- 
venience to the surrounding country, since they are 
large enough for the storage of a very great supply 
and accessible to vessels fitted to traverse the ocean. 
The grain warehouse is capable of holding 12,000 tons 
of wheat.—Antioch Ledger. 

More money is lost to dealers by shipping wet and 
dirty grain than by any mismanagement of grading 
when sent to market, says a correspondent of an ex- 
change. When the buyer grades wheat that is damp 
or musty, or full of cockle or other dirt, he is obliged 
to grade down and dednct several pounds to the 
bushel in order to come out even, for grain,that is 
shipped damp gets worse and worse until it reaches 
its final destination, where, after being cleaned and 
cooled off, it is often refused at the elevators, and has 
to be sold at a great sacrifice, usually at a price but 
very little higher than hog feed. <A buyer once bitten 
on damp grain is apt to grade down too low and cut 
on the weight after once being caught that way. If 
wheat be perfectly dry when pnt into a bin, it will 
keep a long time without heating, but will keep much 
longer ina bin where a current offair is admitted 
than where it is too close. 


Spa SSS asa a ere] 


The following vessels have been loaded with wheat 
at Detroit: Steamer A. Folsom, schooners 8. V. R. 
Watson, J.S. Richards, Lem Ellsworth and Delaware. 
This increases the amount afloat at Detroit to about 
575,000 bushels. 


The fact that markets of the Northwest are com- 
paratively much higher than those of the East makes 
it prac cally impossible for vessel men at the head of 
Lake S*perior to secure grain charters, shippers being 
unable to make sales on which there is a margin of 
profit The nominal rate for Lake Erie tonnage is 
still steady at 24 cents. 


The steamship Bendo, loaded this week by I. M. 
Parr & Son with corn for Hamburg, carried 173,332 
bushels, making it the largest cargo of grain exported 
from Baltimore. The Bendo loaded at Northern 
Central Elevator No. 3, lower Canton, in the quick 
time of eleven working hours, nearly 100, 000 bushels 
being shipped in the first two and one- -half hours. 


Major G. A. Marr, in charge of the government 
work at the Portage Lake canals, reports a decrease 
in the number of vessels passing the canals as com- 
pared with 1892, but an increase in the tons of cargo 
carried. In 1893 1,408 vessels of a net tonnage of 
664,510 tons carried 532,628 tons of cargo, as against 
496,288 tons of cargo carried by 1,470 vessels of a net 
tonnage of 665,063 tons in 1892. 


Charters for grain at Chicago include the steamer 
Robert Holland and consorts Fanny Neil and Stephen- 
son for corn to Ogdensburg at 4 ‘cents free of canal 
tolls; schooner Mary Woolson, corn to Buffalo at 3 
cents; schooner C. P. Minch, corn to Port Huron at 
24 cents; schooner George H. Wormington, corn to 
Kingston at 4 cents, free ‘of canal tolls; steamer DEG: 
Whitney and barge Wayne, corn to Ogdensburg at 4 
cents, free of canal tolls. 


Three times during the present wheat shipping sea- 
son has the record for big ocean vessels ever sailing 
the waters of Puget Sound been broken. The latest 
and largest sailing vessel to arrive was the British 
bark Roy al Forth. She is 329.3 feet in length, 45.3 
feet in breadth, has 25.6 feet depth and a registered 
tonnage of 2 2,988, The ship Drumrock, which cleared 
February 6 with 104,704 centals of wheat, had a regis- 
tered tonnage of 2,918, and was the largest sailing 
vessel previously entering Puget Sound. 


During a recent storm on Lake Michigan, in which 
the steamer Roanoke suffered much hardship, ferry 
boat No. 2, which runs in connection with the Ann 
Arbor route, demonstrated the feasibility of main- 
taining traffic, even in the most severe weather, by 
crossing the lake from Kewaunee to Frankfort with a 
full train of twenty loaded cars. At Frankfort she 
took aboard .another train and returned across the 
lake in the face of the wildest gale of the winter on 
Lake Michigan. This establishes the reliability of 
properly constructed lake car ferry lines. 


A final survey of the ship canal across the Florida 
peninsula will shortly be made. The canal will be 
about 300 feet wide, 37 feet deep and about 150 miles 
in length. The proposed route is to commence at the 
gulf end, about 15 miles below Cedar Keys, run north- 
west to Orange Lake, then across the lake and down 
the Orange River into the St. John’s River, about 20 
miles above Palatka. From this point the canal will 
go direct to St. Augustine Bay, about 100 miles. This 
route will shorten ‘the distance from New Orleans to 
Liverpool by 1,000 miles, and vessels will save the 
dangerous voyage around the Florida Keys and the 
Bahamas. 


A project for a canal which, if successful, will en- 
tirely revolutionize the traffic of the great lakes, is 
said to be in contemplation by a number of capitalists 
of Chicago, New York, Bostonand London. The pro- 
posed canal is designed to facilitate the passage of 
vessels from Chicago and Milwaukee to the East, and 
to render,unnecessary the present long route through 
the Straits of Mackinaw, Lake Huron, St. Clair 
River and Lake, and thence down the Detroit River to 
Lake Erie. The plan just at present under serious 
consideration is to construct a canal directly across 
the state of Michigan from the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan to Toledo, Ohio. 


The Lake St. Clair and Erie Ship Canal Company 
has been organized in West Superior, Wis. A pre- 
liminary organization was arrange lin Duluth several 
weeks ago, but the company was incorporated in Wis- 
consin as it expects to make Milwaukee its head- 
quarters. The capital stock was placed at $250,000, 
The plan of the company is to build a canal from 
Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie, thus avoiding the Lime 
Kiln Crossings and other dangerous places, and short- 
ening the route to Buffalo by 100 miles. The stock- 
holders include some of the prominent men at the 
head of the lake, and capitalists of the Twin Cities, 
Chicago and Eastern people. D. F. Henry of Detroit 


is chief engineer of the company, and W. C. Porter of 
Minneapolis is the treasurer. 


In three days last month 28 boats were chartered 
for grain in Chicago River, the total capacity exceed- 
ing 1,500,000 bushels of corn. Under the active de- 
mand for boats rates advanced 23 cents for storage and 
freight to Buffalo at the opening of navigation. In 
all 105 boats have been loaded in the Chicago River 
during the winter, and above 6,000,000 bushels of 
grain are on board lake vessels re ady for transporta- 
tion to Buffalo and other lake ports at the opening of 
navigation next April. “Tf the present spurt in corn 
shipment continues,’’ said George Boyden, a leading 
shipper, ‘‘every boat in the riv er will be loaded at the 
opening of navigation. About two-thirds of the win- 
ter fleet is now placed. . 


A resolution has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, providing that a com- 
mittee be appvinted to investigate and report on the 
conditions, financial and otherwise, of the Nicaragua 
Maritime ( anal Company, as to what sums of money 
have been received by the company, how they have 
been expended, what progress has been made in con- 
structing the canal, the company’s ability to construct 
it, and whether the repeal of the char ter will promote 
the public good. Another plan regarding the Nica- 

ragua Canal now before Congress is that providing that 

the government should guarantee the bonds of the 
company, and another providing for a committee of 
investigation to visit Nicaragua. 


{) BITUARY 


H.S. Wolf, wheat buyer of Henning, Minn., died 
recently. 


G. G. Herman, warehouseman, member of the New 
York Produce Exchange, is dead. 


M. T. Tobin of the firm of Harrington & Tobin, 
wholesale hay dealers at N. Platte, Neb., is dead. 


Mr. Van Blaricom, grain jobber and member of the 
New York Produce Exchange, died recently at the 
age of 58. 


Mr. George S. Roberts, bookkeeper for C. C. Buck- 
man & Co., and an ex-grain merchant well known 


on ’Change, died suddenly at Baltimore, Md., Febru- 
ary 23. 
L. J. Fletcher, a pioneer grain dealer of the Mis- 


souri Valley, died at Lake City, Minn., February 13, 
aged 60 years. He had charge of the business of H. 
J. O’Neil of Winona, at Duluth and elsewhere. 


Thomas H. Levering, formerly of Baltimore, Md., 
where he was a member of the firm of Levering & 
McAtee, and of the Corn and Flour Exchange, died 
at Toledo, Ohio, March 4. He was 56 years of age. 


James P. Campbell, the prominent grain commis- 
sion dealer of Kansas City, Mo., died February 16, 
aged 48 years. Mr. Campbell was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1846. About 1875 he went to New York and 
engaged in the brokerage business, and in 1880 he en- 
gaged in the grain business in Kansas City. In 1892 
he became a member of the grain commission firm of 
Christopher, Campbell & Smith, but retired from 
active business after a few months on account of his 
health.. Mr. Campbell was very popular with the 
grain commission men, and the Commercial Exchange 
of Kansas City passed resolutions of respect and con- 
dolence. 


Andrew B. French of the grain commission firm of 
French Bros., died March 6, afte 2r a protracted illness 
Mr. French was a prominent figure in the Western 
grain trade, and a member of the Ks ansas City Com- 
mercial Exchange. Andrew~French was born in 
Cooper County, Missouri, and entered the newspaper 
business in Kansas City. He afterward established a 
wholesale grocery house at Denison, Texas, and seeing 
the golden. opportunities that were opening in the 
grain trade, he abandoned the grocery business and 
established the well-known firm of French Bros. 
Grain Commission Company, which proved to be one 
of the leading concerns of its kind west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Kansas City Commercial Exchange 
passed resolutions of sorrow at his death and commis- 
eration with his widow and children. 


Grain buyer Leddy at DePere, Wis., recently 
bought seve ral loads of wheat three years old for 
which the owner was offered 92 cents just after it had 
been threshed. Believing wheat would soon be worth 
a dollar he kept it, and although the price continued 
to drop he refused to sell it. The wheat was finally 
sold for 58 cents. 


Mr. George Kichorn ef Miles City, Mont., has pur- 
chased a carload of barley for see 4 to be planted in 
Iowa. Mr. Hichorn was struck with the inferiority of 
the barley raised near Le Mar, Iowa, in comparison 
with that raised near Bozeman, Mont., and after ex- 
perimenting he says that the Montana seed will create 
a veritable boom in barley raising in Iowa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The government of India has reiterated its state- 
ment that it does not intend to impose an export duty 
on oil seeds and wheat. 


During the twelve months ending Dec. 30, 18938, the 
United Kingdom imported from the United States 
32,262.85] hundredweight of wheat; in thé same time 
in 1892 33,886,742 hundredweight, and in 1891 24,194,- 
955 hundredweight. 


The measures recently taken by the Russian govern- 
ment for assisting farmers by advancing money on 
their grain stored in barns or granaries ought to create 
a demand for portable metal cribs or granaries such 
as have been lately invented. 


During the twelve months ending Dec. 30, 1893, 
65,417,308 hundredweight of wheat was imported into 
the United Kingdom from the United States, and dur- 
ing the year ending Dec. 30, 1892, there was 64,901,799 
hundredweight, and in 1891 66,312,962 hundredweight 
imported. 


The importation of hay into the United Kingdom 
in January, 1894, was 31,967 tons, as compared with 
37,314 tons for the month of December of the preced- 
ing year. The total importation of hay into the 
United Kingdom for the year ending Dec. 30, 1893, 
was 263,050 tons. 


From Sept. 1, 1893, to Jan. 31, 1894, the United 
Kingdom imported from the United States 15,033,389 
hundredweight of barley, 5,702,560 hundredweight of 
oats, 12,009,956 hundredweight of Indian corn, against 
8,667,163 hundredweight of barley, 5,965,219 hundred- 
weight of oats, and 12,682,487 hundredweight of In- 
dian corn from Sept. 1, 1892, to Jan. 31, 1893. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of linseed during 
January were rather good as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, 130,615 quarters (a quarter being equiva- 
lent to 8 bushels) being received. In January, 1893, 
there were 110,098 quarters imported, and in January, 
1892, 185,754 quarters. The total importation in 1893 
was 1,699,425, and in 1892 there were 1,902,152 im- 
ported. 


Italy has announced that among the new taxes to 
be levied by that country would be an increase of 2 
lire per quintalon (equivalent to 10.8 cents per bushel) 
on imported wheat. For the year ending July 31, 
1893, Italy imported .38,600,000 bushels of wheat, 
against 15,392,000 bushels for the year ending July 31, 
1892, and 23,120,000 bushels for the year ending July 
31, 1891. 


During the recent debate on the proposal to increase 
the duty on wheat in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Paris, the reporter of the proposal said that the 
measure was necessary to prevent the decline of the 
corn growth. The president of the standing committee 
on customs said that the consumers would not be 
effected by the measure. The price of corn had been 
affected by the monetary question and the fall in 
silver had lowered the price of the produce. The 
remedy would be bimetallism. 


A Liverpool correspondent of the Corn Trade News 
complains of the injustice of the very inadequate 
allowances being made by arbitrators on importations 
of new Odessa maize. This encourages the shippers 
to go on sending corn that is both unsound and not in 
proper condition to stand the voyage. When it ar- 
rives it is salable only at a sacrifice. When corn is 
bought on rye terms the correspondent maintains the 
allowance ought to be equivalent to the difference be- 
tween the selling values of the perfect corn and the 
inferior article. 


The adulterator is always with us nowadays, and 
the reader has to be warned of the devices of certain 
persons who seem to profit by the fact of rice oil be- 
ing much cheaper than linseed oil. The feeding 
value of rice oil is relatively very small, and its acid 
character gives it quite opposite effects to those of 
linseed oil on thé cattle which consume it. Farmers 
must contract not merely for “linseed cake, giving 
this or that percentage of oil,’’ but for ‘‘linseed cake 
giving this or that percentage of linseedoil.’’—The 
Miller, London. 


Advices from Argentine say that the movement of 
wheat is small yet compared to the size of the crop, 
and no certain estimate can be given as to what a fair 
average will be. It is evident that there will be less 
poor wheat in Sante Fe, and that samples will be 
cleaner and very sound, though the berry is somewhat 
rough. From present appearances there is less smut 
than was expected from first reports. Entire Barletta 
is much sounder and drier than last year, and will 
probably turn out more like Sante Fe. Millers are at 
present buying the better qualities of Barletta, and it 
remains to be seen whether the somewhat harsh and 
poor wheat from the home districts will be shipped 
separately or mixed with fine wheats from South and 


West. There can be no doubt of the greatness of the 
whole crop, but so far there is very little disposition to 
sell and very little business doing. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has adopted the 
proposal to increase’ the import duty on wheat to 7 
francs, equal to 36.8 cents per bushel, against 26.2 
cents per bushel the former duty. It is expected the 
advance will go into effect on April 1. During the 
year ending July 31, 1893, France imported 43,224,000 
bushels of wheat, against 109,056,000 bushels for the 
year ending July 31, 1892, and 43,664,000 for the year 
ending July 31, 1891. 


Unless appearances are more than usually deceiving 
when taken in regard to the wheat trade in particular, 
says Beerbohm’s London Corn Trade List, we would 
say that the past week had supplied evidence of a 
firmer feeling and of a disposition to regard the pres- 
ent extraordinary low level as what is called in Amer- 
ica the rock bottom. The French demand has ceased 
on account of the law imposing the new duty of $2.92 
per 480 pounds being put in force, and the quantity 
afloat has increased considerably. But prices have 
been maintained both in England and in America. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
the total value of breadstuffs imported during January 


was $134,370, against imports valued at $162,865 in’ 


January preceding; and during the seven months end- 
ing with January breadstuffs valued at $1,471,784 
were imported, against an amount valued at $1,768,- 
250 imported during the corresponding months ending 
with January preceding. 

Barley aggregating 542,601 bushels, valued at $245,- 
264, was imported during the seven months ending 
with January, against 1,530 bushels, valued at $1,068, 
imported during corresponding months ending with 
January, 1893. Corn aggregating 1,622 bushels, 
valued at $1,161, was imported during the seven 
months ending with January, against 1,530 bushels, 
valued at $1,068, imported during the corresponding 
month ending with January preceding. There were 
1,603 bushels of oats, valued at $647, imported during 
the seven months ending with January, against 5,917 
bushels, valued at $2,107, imported during the corre- 
sponding months preceding. 

Oatmeal amounting to 279,204 pounds, valued at 
$16,389, was imported during the seven months end- 
ing with January, against 349,134 pounds, valued at 
$18,376, imported during the seven months ending 
with January, 1898. Rye amounting to 50 bushels, 
valued at $37, was imported during the seven months 
ending with January, against 143 bushels, valued at 
$291, imported during the corresponding months end- 
ing with January, 1893. There were 894 bushels of 
wheat, valued at $691, imported during January, 
against 79 bushels, valued at $57, imported during 
Jaouary, 1893; and during the seven months ending 
with January 872,363 bushels, valued at $582,651, were 
imported, against 733,040 bushels, valued at $520, 106, 
imported during the corresponding months ending 
with January, 1893. There were 229 barrels of wheat 
flour, valued at, $1,087, imported during the seven 
months ending with January, against 326 barrels, 
valued at $1,858, imported during the corresponding 
months ending with January, 1893, 

Of imported breadstuffs an amount valued at $126 
was exported during January, against an amount 
valued at $86,269 exported during January, 1893; and 
during the seven months ending with January bread- 
svuffs valued at $16,785 were exported, against an 
amount valued at $342,758 exported during the seven 
months ending with January, 1893. 

Barley amounting to 11,175 bushels, valued at $5,- 
604, was exported during the seven months ending 
with January, against 15,124 bushels, valued at $7,563, 
exported during the seven months ending with Jan- 
uary, 1898. Oatmeal aggregating 280 pounds was ex- 
ported during the seven months ending with January, 
agains 36,000 pounds, valued at $650, exported during 
the seven months ending with January, 1893. There 
was no wheat exported in January, against 96,615 
bushels exported in January, 1898; and during the 
seven months ending with January 16,715 bushels, 
valued at $10,000, were exported, against 472,188 bush- 
els, valued at $322,635, exported during the seven 
months ending with January, 1893. 


Three Montana farmers head the list of competitors 
for prizes offered by the originator of the ‘‘Lincoln’”’ 
oats for the largest yield from one bushel of seed of 
that grain. ~The product was respectively 174 bush- 
els, 168 bushels and 123 bushels. 


“T do not think that the thistle can be entirely eradi- 
cated by government legislation,’’ said State Examiner 
Peabody of North Dakota. ‘‘The farms will have to 
be kept clear by individual effort. A field of wheat of 
about 500 acres in. Richland county, where the soil 
was sandy (where the thistle thrives best) was entirely 
ruined by the thistle last year; in fact, it could not be 
seen that any wheat had been planted. I do not be- 
lieve that the Red River Valley will be greatly troubled 
by the weed.”’ 


ios, Htc. 


Joseph E. Roelkey, grain dealer at Harmony Grove, 
Md., has suifered a loss from fire recently. 


The cottonseed oil mill owned by the Lakeland Oil 
Company at Lakeland, La., has been burned. 


The elevator at Miller, Neb., owned by the Omaha 
Elevator Company, was recently damaged by fire. 


A boiler in an elevator in Sangamon County, Illi- 
nois, exploded recently, badly scalding two persons. 


The linseed oil mills of H. L. Pope & Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, were destroyed by fire recently. Loss $15,000; 
insured. 


The grain elevator conducted by Dr. J. J. Snider at 
Jamestown, Ohio, was destroyed by fire February 13. 
Partly insured. 


P. W. Dezoll’s Crown Elevator at Brown’s Valley, 
Mion., was destroyed by fire March 2. Loss $3,500; 
insurance $1,500. _ : 


The. boiler in Lockwood’s Elevator at Kelley, Iowa, 
exploded at noon, February 24, killing one man and 
fatally injuring another. 


Karl Rodenbeck, Hartsburg, Ill., fell from a ladder 
in a grain elevator and sustained severe injuries, from 
which he is expected to recover. 


The grain elevator owned by John W. Stautfer of 
Laura, Ohio, and 1,000 bushels of grain, was burned 
February 25. Insured for $2,500. 


Nearly 5,000 bales of hay, stored in a warehouse 


owned by Ww. W. Jones, 2011 Market street, Philadel-— 


phia, Pa., was burned recently at a loss of $6,000. 


The Nye & Schneider Co.’s elevator at Surprise, 
Neb., was burned recently, with a loss of about $5,- 
500; insured. The company will rebuild at once. 


The mill of the Griswold Linseed Oil Company at 
Warren, Ohio, was burned February 18. About 40,- 
000 bushels of flaxseed was consumed. Loss $250,000; 
partly insured. 


The brewery of Lyons & Sons on Commerce street, 
Newark, N. J., with a large quantity of grain, has 
been destroyed by fire. Loss $15,000 to $20,000: cov 
ered by insurance. 


The grain elevators at Nappanee, Ind., operated by 
Copper Bros. & Zook, narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire recently. Considerable damage was done to grain, 
but it was covered by insurance. 


Miran & Bergtholdt’s Elevator at Halstead, Kan., 
burned February 7, with a loss of $10,000, a portion 
of which is covered by insurance. 
to have been the work of an incendiary. 


Klench Bros’. flour mill, elevator, warehouses and 
cooper shop at Oakland, Ind., were destroyed by fire 
February 26. Loss $60,000; partially insured. It is 
supposed to be the work of incendiaries. 


° 
The plant of the Griswold’ Linseed Oil Company at 
Warren, Ohio, the second largest plant of the kind in 
the country, was destroyed by fire February 18, caus- 
ing a loss of between $250,000 and $300,000. 


The Burlington Elevator at Loup City, Neb., was 
totally destroyed by fire March 5. Four thousand 
bushels of grain was consumed. Fully insured. It 
was believed to be caused by an incendiary. 


A fire destroyed the large linseed oil plant of T. J. 
Preston on the Passaic River in Newark, N. J., on 
February 18, causing a loss of $100,000. The plant 
was 710 feet long and about 75 feet wide. The front 
was a three-story brick. building in which 56,000 
bushels of seed was stored. The fire originated in 
the grain elevator at the rear of the linseed oil plant. 


Samuel J. Filbert, while working in the grain eleva- 
tor at Womelsdorf, Pa., on February 13, fell upon the 
car track and was knocked senseless. A few feet 
away a loaded car was backing down toward-him. 
His brother jumped in front of the car, but being un- 
able to pull the prostrate form from the track, he lay 
down, drawing his brother from the rail and per 
mitted the car to pass above them. The injuries re 
ceived by Samuel Filbert were thought to be fatal. 


The losses of grain men at the recent Duluth Board 
of Trade fire were as follows: A. D. Thomson, $2,500, 
insured for $1,500; Lake Superior Elevator Company, 
$1,500, insured for $600; Van Dusen-Harrington Com- 
pany, $2,600, insurance not given; Duluth Imperial 
Milling Company, $1,500, insured for $500; C. H. 
Graves & Co., $700, insured for $500; Ames-Brooks 
Company, $600, insured for $400; Rose & Lazier, $500, 
insurance not given; Walter Turle, $400, insured for 
$250; Charles Canning, $300, no insurance. 


The fire is thought 
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CROP * GONDITIONS. 


Kansas, Arcutson, Atcntson Co.—The growing 
wheat is looking well and promises a full crop for 
1894. The acreage is about the same as it was last 
year. 


Mriynesora, HorrmMan, Grant Co,—Wheat seeding 
has commenced. The snow is gone, and the ground 
is drying up fast. Seeding will soon be general if the 
fine weather continues. 


Souta Dakota, ABERDEEN, Brown Co., March 5.— 
Seeding operations were commenced. The ground is 
dry and easily worked, and if the warm weather holds 
out for a week, immense tracts will be planted. 


Minnesota, Mapieton.—The hay crop of Blue 
Earth County last season was big, and there is going 
to be a big surplus. If there is any profit in tame 
hay considerable ought to be picked up in this section. 


Iowa, West Unton, Fayerre Co.—It is said that 
winter wheat in Northwestern Iowa will be practically 
a failure. The season has been so variable and snow 
so light that seed in many places has been killed. 
The acreage, stimulated by the fine yield last season, 
was quite large. 


Kansas, Extswortu, EttswortH Co.—Wheat in 
this vicinity is looking well. lthink there is a small 
increase in acreage over last year, and the prospects 
at present are that we will havea large crop. But 
in Kansas we cannot tell whether we will have a 
crop until we haye it stacked. H. Work. 


Inurnots, PrortaA, Prorra Co., March 12.—We 
learn from-reports from about 300 stations scattered 
through the corn and oat belt of Illinois and Iowa that 
the amount'of corn in dealers’ hands is 2,716,900 bush- 
els, as compared with 3,272,700 bushels at the same 
time last year; the amount of oats on hand is 2,528,- 
850, as compared with 4,935,800 at the same time last 
year. VAN TASSELL & BuNN. 


Micuigan Crop Report, March 8.—The total num- 
ber of bushels of wheat reported marketed in Febru- 
ary was 1,035,127; in the seven months from August 
to February inclusive, 10,285,039 bushels or about 
one-quarter of a million bushels less than during the 
same months last year. The report says that about 
40 per cent. of the correspondents report damage dur- 
ing February and 60 per cent. report no damage. 


WASHINGTON, WALLULA, WALLA WALLA Co.—It is 
reported that farmers are sowing wheat, and that the 
ground isin better condition than it ever has been 
known to be before, being wet down several feet. 
This is regarded as almost an assurance of a good 
wheat crop the coming season. Should a dry season 
ensue the moisture now stored in the ground would be 
sufficient for the needs of the growing grain with 
but little additional rainfall. Unless injured by hot 
winds a big wheat yield is anticipated this year. 


Wueat AcrEAGE.—Throughout the greater part of 
the wheat sections of the country there is little to in- 
dicate a decrease in production this year, excepting 
in the way of decrease of acreage. It is probable that 
a final showing will make the winter wheat area lower 
than usual. Efforts are being made to induce farmers 
in the Northwest to diversify their crops. It is prob- 
able that the acreage of spring wheat, from this cause 
and others, will be smaller than last year. Among 
other causes which may reduce the size of the spring 
wheat crop are low prices and possible difficulties in 
many instances to procure necessary seed. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The statistical returns 
of the Department of Agriculture for March consist 
principally of estimates of the distribution of wheat 
and corn, the amounts remaining in farmers’ hands, 
the proportion of merchantable corn and the average 
price of both the merchantable and unmerchantable. 
The report is based upon returns of a corps of corre- 
spondents of each county of several states and terri- 
tories, and also by an independent corps of men re- 
porting through the state agents of the department. 
All grain in the hands of farmers, including the sur- 
plus of previous years, is embraced in the estimates 
given. The returns of correspondents of the depart- 
ment throughout the great wheat surplus states indi- 
cate a new factor in the consumption of wheat, viz., 
the feeding of wheat to hogs and other stock, a fact 
due, as declared, to the unprecedentedly low prices, 
the claim being made that this mode of disposing of 
the cereal is profitable as compared with marketing 
it for human food. The returns also indicate that a 
considerable proportion of the wheat now in farmers’ 
hands comes from crops prior to that of 1893, and es- 
pecially from the crops of 1891-92. Such stocks have 
been held principally by large growers. Some dam- 
age to such stores is reported from Michigan and 
Washington. The indicated stock of wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands is 114,060,000 bushels or 28.8 per cent. of 
the volume of the crop of 1893. This is nearly 21,- 
000,000 bushels less than the estimate for March 1] last 
year and nearly 20,000,000 less than the average of the 
past eight years. The amount remaining in farmers’ 
hands in the eleven principal wheat growing states is 
about 73,000,000 bushels, or 63.8 per cent. of the 


amount in producers’ hands in the country at large. 
The average weight of the crop of 1893, per measured 
bushel, as calculated from correspondents and miliers 
and state agents, is 57.6 pounds, making the estimated 
product a little over 381,500,000 commercial bushels, 
against 306,000,000 measured bushels, as heretofore 
reported. The corn in producers’ hands, as esti- 
mated, aggregates 589,000,000 bushels or 36.4 per cent. 
of the crop of 1893. This proportion is less than for 
any year in the past five, except that of 1891. The 
aggregate of corn in farmers’ hands in the surplus 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska is 61.1 per cent. of that in farmers’ 
hands in the entire country, being in quantity 360,- 
000,000 bushels. The proportion of merchantable 
corn is 85.6 per cent. of a present average value of 
34.9 cents per bushel. The unmerchantable averages 
32.2 cents per bushel. 
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The work on the removal of the Board of Trade 
tower at Chicago has been commenced. 
A membership to the Chicago Board of Trade sold 


Last 


on February 23 at $775 net to the seller. 


The Detroit Chamber of Commerce has awarded 
the contract to a Chicago contractor for a building to 
cost $416,000, 


In view of the growing hay and straw trade at 
Philadelphia, Pa., a committee of five was appointed 
recently from among the members of the Commercial 
Exchange to consider the subject of a regular inspec- 
tion for hay and straw and to draw up rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the trade. 


Wheat and barley met with wine at the brokers’ 
banquet at San Francisco February 25, and when 
these two meet there is sure to be ‘‘a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul.’’ The banquet was given in honor 
of the anniversary of the San Francisco Produce Ex- 
change and Call Board Association, and was a fitting 
celebration—a success in every way. 


The directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at Milwaukee, Wis., have prepared a series of 
resolutions which they presented to the board de- 
nouncing the Hatch bill as unconstitutional. They 
arrived at this conclusion from the fact that while the 
bill pretends to levy a tax on the option business for 
revenue its real purpose is to kill the business. 


A movement ison foot in the Washington Grain 
Exchange to ask the Central Traffic Association to 
pay back to shippers or receivers, as interest may ap- 
pear, the difference in freight between fifth and sixth 
class on shipments of hay from Jan. 1, 1894, and Feb. 
18, 1894. The Washington Grain Exchange asks 
other exchanges and those interested to take suitable 
action in regard thereto. 


Owing to ill-health Col. George E. Wells, secretary 
of the Duluth Board of Trade at Duluth, Minn., has 
tendered his resignation to the board of directors. 
Mr. Wells has served as secretary continuously since 
1887. He has received the greatest praise from the 
members for his faithful and efficient services ren- 
dered, and the directors have testified their esteem by 
voting to continue his salary until August 1. Frank 
E. Wyman was elected to fill the office in his place. 


William G. Boyd, who has been elected president of 
Merchants’ Exchange at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed the 
late Alonzo T. Harlow, was born in Richmond, Ky., 
in 1853. He went to St. Louis in 1882 to accept the 
position of cashier with D. R. Francis & Bro., which 
was afterward incorporated as the D. R. Francis Com- 
mission Company. Mr. Boyd has been for two years 
a director of the Exchange and is also a director and 
treasurer of the D. R. Francis Commission Company. 


The representatives of leading commercial ex- 
changes of the United States have agreed upon a 
course of action in reference to the anti-option bill, 
which is generally commended by the commercial in- 
terests. In a recent meeting a resolution was adopted 
condemning these bills as detrimental to the trade and 
injurious to the producing interests, and requesting 
their representatives in Congress to disapprove of 
these measures. It was made the sense of the meet- 
ing that if any anti-option bill was passed by Congress 
and approved by the President that it should be 
ignored and its legality tested in the courts. 


At a recent meeting of the West Superior Board of 
Trade at West Superior, Wis., the members consid- 
ered the practicability of opening a sample grain 
market at Superior for the Northwest. The mills at 
Superior will use abeut 6,000,000 bushels of wheat 
yearly, and there is a demand also from the Duluth 
mills for a sample board. The millers were in favor 
of the measure and a guarantee fund was raised to 
carry the board for one year in order that the project 
be thoroughly tried. Most of the buying has hitherto 
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been on the Duluth Board of Trade, but the millers 
of Superior have decided to withdraw their trade 
from that body. 


The millers and grain men of West Superior met at 
the West Superior Hotel recently and elected for the 
ensuing year the following officers: R. M. Todd, 
president; A. A. Cross, first vice-president; ©. J. Mc- 
Collom, second vice-president; J. J. Atkinson, seere- 
tary; Peter Deyo, treasurer. The membership fee 
was fixed at $100 for 90 days and $200 afterward; an- 
nual dues to be $35. 


George Spencer, president of the Duluth, Minn., 
Board of Trade, and the biggest grain buyer at that 
point, says that the telegrams sent from Superior in- 
dicating a movement on the part of Duluth grain men 
to move the Board to Superior are not true. ‘‘All 
buying and selling is practically done at Duluth, and 
the Duluth Board is stronger to-day than ever. The 
Board has been offered all the money it wants to begin 
the constraction of its $300,000 building one block 
north of its old site.’”’ Mr. R. M. Todd, president of 
the Superior Board, said: ‘‘We will either have a 
consolidated Board at Superior or we will builda 
Board of Trade here and stop buying our wheat at 
Duluth.”’ : 


MEMBERSHIPS ON THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


The average business man who hears memberships 
on the Board quoted at $1,000 or $1,200 or $2,000, or 
whatever the price may be, imagines that they have 
a tangible property value like a bond or a certificate 
of stock. Specialists who buy, sell or loan member- 
ships, most bankers and the officers of the Board know 
differently, but it will be news to the general public 
to be informed that memberships carry with them no 
money value. Signed in blank and put up as collat 
eral for money borrowed they are as worthless as so 
much blank paper... They are merely certificates en- 
titling the holders to certain ‘‘privileges’’ on the 
Board. That is all. They are officially and tech- 
nically described as ‘‘privileges of membership.’’ 
They are not taxable or attachable for debt, and in 
the possession of any one other than the persons in 
whose name they are issued, as per the secretary’s 
record, they have no value whatever. 

In defining the status of a ‘‘privilege of member- 
ship’’ John Gormley, who has dealt in them for years, 
says: ‘“T'wo persons cannot own an interest in one at 
the same time. Books of the corporation show always 
who that person is. No other can have any claim or 
interest in it. I have known written agreements to 
be made and accepted by second parties pledging the 
certificate for security, which of course, from the very 
nature of a certificate made it worthless. A party 
may make a deed, andit may be accepted by another, 
of a quarter section on the moon, which would have as 
much real money value as a bill of sale of his certifi- 
cate. The party in whose name the privilege appears 
on the books of the Board cannot delegate any owner- 
ship to another to act in his place. It is not trans- 
ferable by possession any more than a club member- 
ship certificate. It must first be destroyed before it 
can be made of value to a second party, before he can 
enjoy the privileges going with it. 

Several years ago attempts were made by attach- 
ment proceedings to compel the owner to give up his 
privileges on the Board, which came to naught. Also 
mandamus proceedings were instituted against the di- 
rectors to compel them to return a membership to its 
rightful owner, who had not received its full value. 
The folly of those proceedings can readily be under- 
stood. The history of this identical membership was 
total annihilation. The possessor was suspended for 
non-fulfillment of contract, the ticket was forfeited to 
the Board for non-payment of dues. We have monthly 
privileges of admission for $10. We have yearly 
privileges for $1,000. The former grants admissions 
only, the latter admissions and commercial privileges. 
Kither of the two are worthless in the possession of a 
second party. 

The question is often asked What isa Board of Trade 
membership worth? The question should be, What 
will the privileges of the Board of Trade cost me per 
month or per year? As a collateral security for a loan 
it is wholly worthless. If any business man or lawyer 
tells you he can draw up papers or agreements mak- 
ing such certificate of the least cash value to a second 
party he is either aswindler or anignoramus. The 
courts may issue an injunction preventing the disposal 
of a membership, but cannot bring a mandamus com- 
pelling the disposal of one, simply because there is no 
property value in the privilege itself, 


Corn exports last month aggregated 8 580,850 bush- 
els, as against 3,107,617 bushels in January, 1893, and 
current weekly clearances are two or three times 
larger than they were at the corresponding period last 
year. All breadstuffs exports in January were valued 
at $13,334,708, as against $13,925,16l in January last 
year. This favorable showing in the face of the 
shrinkage in wheat shipments and the great fall in 
prices having been due mainly to the larger exports of 
corn and flour, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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Issued on Fvbruary 13, LS94. 
COMBINED CoRN SHELLING AND GRINDING MACHINE. 
—Le Grand Hinffen, Chicago, Ill. No. 514,656. Serial 
No. 469,920. Filed April 11, 1893. 


ELEVATOR AND Dump.—KHlmer E. 
burg, Ill. No. 514,535. Serial No. 
July 1, 1893. 


Gas Enernn.—Chas. S. Hisey, Aurora, Ind. 
514,718. Serial No. 446,128. Filed Sept. 17, 1892. 


GRAIN CLEANER.—Jas, C. Ross, Jr., Joliet, Ill. 
514,498. Serial No. 471,516. Filed April 22, 1893. 


Issued on February 20, 1894. 


BALinG Press.—Jas. W. Martin, Omaha, Neb. 
514,950. Serial No. 458,704. Filed Jan. 17, 1893. 


Friax SmPARATOR.—Joseph Benesh, Racine, Wis. 
No. 514,899. Serial No 475,740. Filed May 27, 1893. 


GAs Moror.—Karl A. Jakobson, Christiana, Norway, 
assignor to L. A. Enger & Co., same place. No. 514,- 
996. Serial No. 454, 076. Filed Dec. 13, 1892. 


Gas or Perroteum Motor.—-Henry M. L. Crouan, 
Paris, France. No. 515,116. Serial No. 471,772. 
Filed April 25, 1893. 


GRAIN SHOVEL.—James Scriba, assignor of one-half 
to Edward GC. Fradenburg, Oswego, N. Y. No. 515,- 
112. Serial No. 386,791. Filed March 28, 1891. 


Hay Press.—Louis Primeau, Beauharnois, Canada. 
No. 515,013. Serial No. 473,827. Filed May 11, 1893. 
Patented in Canada Dec. 19, 1892. No. 41,319. 


GRAIN MBASURING, REGISTERING AND SACKING Ma- 
CHINE.—Jacob U. Teetor, Hagerstown, Ind. No. 515,- 
177. Serial No. 474,008. Filed May 12, 1893. 


Issued on Febraary 27, 1894. 


BaLiInG Press.—Plin C. Southwick, Sandwich, Tl. 
No. 515,373. Serial No. 486,440. Filed Sept. 25, 1893. 


Grain Car Door.—Joseph H. Goode, Wm. H. An- 
thony and Thos. S. Lloyd, Richmond, Va. No 515,- 
Serial No: 473,524. Filed May 9, 1893. 


DryInG AND Cootine APPARATUS FOR GRAIN.—Gco. 
W. Bisbee, Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to Mer- 
rick F. Prouty, same place. No. 515,513. Serial No. 
497,720. Filed Nov. 20, 1891. Renewed Jan. 22, 1894. 


Gas Encingt.—Ernest Narjot, San Francisco, Cal., 
assignor to Henri Vayre, same place. No. 515,530. 
Serial No. 441,962. Filed Aug. 2, 1892. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR MacurneE.—Wm. H. Webb, Long- 
mont, Colo. No. 515,542. Serial No. 478,772. Filed 
May 11, 1893. 

BARLEY OR OTHER GRAIN WaAsHER.—Jules Saladin, 
Nancy, France. No. 515,618. Serial No, 461,204. 
Filed Feb. 6, 1893. 

; Issued on March 6, 1894. 


Barton, Warrens- 
479,355. Filed 
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BaLtne Press.—Has. Clark, Kansas City, Kan., and 


Peter De Long Myers, Kansas City, Mo. No. 515,748. 
Serial No. 474,037. Filed May 12, 1893. 

Baurne Press.—Moses C. Nixon, Omaha, Neb. No. 
515,786. Serial No. 457,935. Filed Jan. 10, 1893. 


BEAN SEPARATOR.—Edgar Knapp, Middleport, N. 


Y. No. 515,776. Serial No. 380,539. Filed Feb.’ 6, 
1891. 
Gas Enerne.—John W. Hartley and John Kerr, 


Kilmarnock, Scotland. No. 515,770. Serial No. 465,- 


233. Filed March 9, 1893. 

OSCILLATING GRAIN Mrerer.—Daniel. Wilde, Wash- 
ington, Iowa. No. 516,143. Serial No. 471,778. Filed 
April 25, 1893. 

Maut Kiun AND Metrnop or DRYING Matt.—Wm 
H. Prinz, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Saladin Pneu- 


matic Malting Construction Company, same place. 
No. 515,840. Serial No. 468,063. Filed March 28, 


1893. 

METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR MALTING GRAIN.— 
Wm. H. Prinz, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Saladin 
Pneumatic Malting Construction Company, same 
place. No. 515,841. Serial No. 468,064. Filed March 
28, 1893. 


EXPIRED PATENTS. 


[The following patents have expired since our last issue. ] 


BALE Tres.—G. F. Jones, Scranton, Pa. No. 187, 
284, . 

Grain Driers.—Jose Guardiola, Chocola, Guate- 
mala. No. 187,268. 


Hay Presses.—P, K. Dederick, Albany, N, Y. No. 
187,220, 


Horse Powrers.—J. H. Elward, St. Paul, 
No. 187,366. 


DiIscHARGE NoOzzZLES FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS.—F. J. 
Kimball, Philadelphia, Pa. No: 187,536. 

GRAIN SEPARATORS.—Alfred Huntington and John 
Hicks, Milwaukee, Wis. No. 187,634. 

HorsE Powers.—-T. E. Adams, North Evans, N. Y. 
No. 187,501. 


Horsr Powrrs.—Reuben Leonard, Oakland Mills, 
Pa. No. 187,646. 


Minn. 


Ba.E Trgs.—B. Hempstead, Little Rock, Ark. No. 
187,758. 

Corn Crips.—Chas. E. Davis, Ackley, Iowa. No. 
187,750. 

Corn SHELLERS.—J. M. Hawley, Odin, Ill. No. 
187,850. 


GRAIN he ee D. Van Dusen, Auburn, N. 
Y. No. 187,77 


GRAIN ScaLEs.—P. H. Cherry, Parsons, Kan. No. 
187,813. 
Ba .ine Presses.—N. H. Collins, Bayville, La. - No. 


188,104. 


GRAIN SEPARATORS.—T. Harrison and W. C. Buch- 
anan, Belleville, Ill. No. 188,050. 


GRAIN SEPARATORS.—J. W. Kline and P. Mason, 


Chicago, Il]. No. 188,060. 
GRAIN SEPARATORS.—Jas. S. Upton, Battle Creek, 
Mich. No. 188,210. 
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Leo Peil, a well-known business man of Racine, 
Wis., will be the manager of the new Racine Hard- 
ware Company. 


. James Green has been elected agent of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Hampton, Iowa, for 
the ensuing year. 


William G. Boyd has been elected president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed 
Alonzo T. Harlow; deceased. 


Mr. A. Matthews, one of the largest grain dealers 
of Ballinger, Texas, since 1886, recently sold out his 
stock and is thinking of locating in Ft. Worth. 


General Becker of Minnesota, whose friends have 
asked the president to name as successor to Judge 
McDill, deceased, is a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Becker is a practical rail- 
road man, and has served as member af the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission for the last 
twelve years. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the latest report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics rice aggregating 510,500 pounds, valued at $18,- 
571, was imported free of duty under reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaiian Islands during January, against 
786,000 pounds, valued at $29,975, imported in the pre- 
ceding January; and during the seven months ending 
with January 4,656,083 pounds, valued at $185,725, 
were imported, against 6,875,500 pounds, valued at 
$292,480, imported during the seven months ending 
with January, 1893. 

Of rice imported free of duty 50 pounds, valued at 
$2, was exported in January, against 500 pounds, 
valued at $24, exported in January, 1893; and during 
the seven months ending with January 8,670 pounds, 
valued at $309, was exported, against 54,469 pounds, 
valued at $1,509, exported during the seven months 
ending with January, 1893. 

Dutiable rice amounting to 9,455,892 pounds, valued 
at $137,471, was imported during January, against 4,- 
348,194 pounds, valued at $74,138 imported during Jan- 
uary, 1893; and during the seven months ending with 
January 26,389,025 pounds, valued at $417, 903 was 
imported, against 36,741,781 pounds, valued at $652,- 
720, imported during the seven months ending with 
January, 1893. 

Of dutiable rice we exported 848,650 pounds, valued 
at $14,985, in January, against 670,196 pounds, valued 
at $13,595, in January preceding; and during the seven 
months ending with January we exported 6,583,419 
pounds, valued at $118,348, against 5,815,908 pounds, 
valued at $119,170, exported during the seven months 
ending with January, 1893. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice aggregating 
3,868,345 pounds, valued at $59,521, was imported in 
January, against 3,639,099 pounds, valued at $65,327, 
imported during January preceding; and during the 


seven months ending with January 32,434,211 pounds, 
valued at $498,705, were imported, against 38,776,357 
pounds, valued at $720,326, imported during the seven 
months ending with January preceding. 

Of imported rice flour, rice meal and broken rice 
none was exported in January and none in January 
preceding. There was none exported during the seven 
months ending with January, against 81,230 pounds, 
valued at $1,700, exported during the seven months 
ending with January preceding. 


INVESTIGATING METHODS OF 
PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN. 


The receivers and shippers at Chicago, who have no 
love for the public warehousemen because they have 
been absorbing their: business, recently instituted an 
investigation of the charges that the public ware- 
housemen were delivering skin grade grain to out- 
siders and keeping the best of each grade to give out 
in cancellation of storage certificates held by them- 
selves. 

A committee was appointed by the Board of Trade 
and after several members resigned it was reorganized. 
Several meetings were held and a number of witnesses 
testified. Most of the evidence went to show that the 
firms dealing in grain and having their own elevators 
discriminated in favor of themselves, and that the 
grade of grain suffered in consequence. One witness 
testified to buying a cargo of grain from an elevator 
company which had just shipped out considerable 
grain of the same grade. He said he was swindled, 
as the grain-delivered to him was of far poorer quality 
than that sold by the elevator company, and he was 
given the “‘leavings’’ from its shipment. 

No formal action has been taken against the practice 
and neither the receivers nor shippers who are being 
forced out of the trade by the elevator companies are 
hopeful that a remedy can be found. The trade, they 
agree, seems destined to pass into: the hands of a few 
powerful houses which control elevators. There are 
100 grain receiving houses which find their business 
gone on account of the elevator companies buying 
grain in the West for their own elevators. The ele- 
vator companies have gone into shipping grain and 
now threaten to drive the old-time shippers from the 
field. All kinds of abuses are said to have arisen out 
of public warehousemen being actively in the trade. 
They skim a big profit off high-grade grain from 
which the producer gets no returns, it is charged, but 
no one has yet found a way to remedy matters. 

One prominent elevator man said:.‘'These receivers 
expect to do business by having business come to 
them. They would not advertise or spend a postage 
stamp for the sake of attracting business. With us 
elevator people it is different. If there is a lot of grain 
which the railroad connecting with our elevator in 
Chicago does not receive we are called down for it. 
To-day there was a big lot of grain which our railroad 
lost, and I was called in to account forit. I found 
that our quotations were made ata cent below that 
which took the grain by some other route. The re- 
ceivers do not reach out for business, and somebody 
must doit. There is not an elevator company in Chi- 
cago but would prefer having the grain brought here 
by the receivers, but so long as they do not do it we 
we must reach out for it. The time is past in the 
grain trade when a man Can sit in his office and wait 
for trade to come to him. That is the whole difficulty, 
and this committee now at work will solve the ques- 
tion if it induces the receivers to get out and rustle 
for business aid advertise like other ‘people. i 

P. B. Weare, the head of the English syndicate 
houses, said he could find no law which prevented ele- 
vator companies dealing directly in grain, but if one 
existed the business could be done as well by brokers. 

The handlers of ‘‘cash stuff’’ on the Board of Trade 
constitute a powerful element in that organization. 
For years they have been bitterly opposed to methods 
pursued by the elevator people. Primarily they insist 
that public warehouses are designed specifically for 
the storage of grain at certain fixed rates. The law 
constitutes them public custodians of valuable prop- 
erty which is bought and sold in an open market 
daily. As such, the receivers claim, the elevator pro- 
prietors have no right to enter the market as buyers 
and sellers. If they do so, they not only encroach 
upon the legitimate business of grain merchants, by 
using their powerful influence and almost unlimited 
capital to divert trade in their direction, but, more- 
over, are guilty of an impropriety at least in turning 
to their private advantage the privileges granted them 
in their public capacity. 

It is said to be the intention of the committee to 
lay the facts before the railroad and warehouse com- 
missioners and endeavor to obtain a ruling from them 
prohibiting the elevator men from engaging in the 
grain business otherwise than as owners of storehouses. 
The warehouses are licensed by the state as store- 
houses only and the owners are supposed to act merely 
as agents or custodians, having in their keeping the 
corn, oats and wheat belonging to commission men 
who do not own elevators. The committee holds that 
elevator men have no right to engage in the grain 
trade, as their ownership of licensed warehouses gives 
them an unfair advantage over men who buy and sell 
only. Besides, their license gives them no such 
privilege, 
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doi GUVocNM EN AIDING FARMERS, 


If the goverment will clear away the Russian thistle 
this year for that class of indolent earth-diggers who 
permit alien things to grow up in their fields unchal- 
lenged, it may be expected that next year a call will 
be made by the denizens of another section for the 
removal of sagebrush or cornstalks, as the case may 
be. The federal government has no.more business 
* grubbing thistles than it has running a brickyard 
and building houses for farmers.—Modern Miller. 


THE NEW ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


Despite the care taken to disguise it, the wolf's 
fangs are exposed beneath the sheep's fleece in this 
measure. It is an insidious effort to assert a danger- 
' ous prerogative—the right of the government to reg- 
ulate and interfere with the legitimate private con- 
cerns of the citizens, and to give control of the mar- 
kets of the world into the hands of a few monopolisis, 
who can, by manipulating the prices of agricultural 
ee hold the farmers at their mercy.—St. Paul 

lobe, 


SHIPPERS SHOULD STUDY MARKETS, 


Shippers should study carefully the quality or grades 
that are desired in the various markets. A good grade 
of clover and timothy mixed will sell in some markets 
nearly as well as No. 1 or straight timothy; while in 
another market taking the same rate of freight it will 
scarcely sell at all at any price. It should be your 
study to become familiar with what is wanted. It is 
well and good to educate consumers in the merits of 
of that-which you dave, but start the educating before 
you start much stuff.—Hay There. 


A PERTINENT POINT. 


A correspondent raises the pertinent point that if 
the state of Minnesota cannot build and operate eleva- 
tors in competition with wheat dealers, because, as 
Judge Mitchell has decided, ‘‘it (the state) cannot en- 
gage in trade itself in competition with its citizens,” 
it cannot lawfully establish and operate a twine plant 
and go into the twine trade in competition with im- 
plement dealers. It does seem ‘“‘that if the state has 
aright to go into the twine business it also has the 
right to engage in the grain business,’’ or that if it 
has not the right in the one case it has not in the 
other. Our laws are queer and so are court decisions. 
—Farm Implement News. 


GRAIN DAMAGED BY TAR PAPER. 


An experience.had with some damaged wheat taken 
from a number of vessels in Buffalo, which damage 
was due to the use of tar paper between deck hatches, 
suggests the possible inutility of that article in con- 
nection with car construction.. It appears that the 
odor of the tar had permeated the grain so as to effect 
a material reduction in its market value, nor could 
this odor be removed by the use of blowers. The 
hint furnished by this occurrence is a valuable one 
and may serve to prevent possible loss to the railways 
by the exclusion of this material should an attempt 
be made to use it in car building.—Raihoay Review. 


ERROR OF ANTI-OPTIONISTS, 


The underlying error in the reasoning of those who 
advocate anti-option legislation in the interests of the 
farmer lies in the fact that they do not appreciate the 
immense interests which are invelved in the grain 
markets. The features of speculation which are ob- 
jectionable are unduly exaggerated by those who at- 
tempt to interfere with the trading on Boards of 
Trade. There are some influences and some elements 
in the business which might be advantageously abol- 
ished, but they constitute such a small part of the 
aggregate interests involved that the effort to destroy 
them by prohibiting all trading in futures is as foolish 
as a proposition to pull down a great building because 
one room in it is unfit for habitation.—Cultivator, 

_ Kansas City. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN ARE ANGELS. 


The elevator men of this city deny in toto the alle- 
gations made by certain shippers that unfair advan- 
tage is taken in sorting good grain out of grade and 
selling it by sample, while only the poorest grade 
grain that will pass is delivered on contract. The 
shippers say that this is done at some of the elevators, 
and declare they will prove it if called before the 
committee of the Board of Trade appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject. The elevators referred to belong 
to the class which take in and store grain for the 
public, while their proprietors or managers buy and 
sell grain on their own account or for syndicates of 
which they are members. If this sorting out be not 
done, the men who conduct the business of buying 
and selling property which is mixed in with that of 


the public so as to lose its identity must be angels. 
They are far superior to the average run of humanity. 
The chance which such an arrangement affords them 
for judicious discrimination in their own interest is 
so great, and that of detection so small, that those 
men are entitled to extra credit if they do not avail 
themselves of it, and the fact ought to be known. If 
the facts be as they claim, they deserve little short of 
canonization.—Chicago Tribune. 


MUST MAINTAIN THE ERIE CANAL, 


There is great and increasing need to do everythiby 
possible to make the canal system of the state more 
useful to its commerce. This city is greatly inter- 
ested, or would be if its merchants knew what is for 
their advantage. Last week the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord announced a railroad deal by which grain ship- 
ments from 3,500 miles of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad system will be sent to Europe by way of 
the ‘‘Big Four’’ and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads 
and the line of steamers sailing from Newport News. 
By this operation New York is a loser. Yet we see 
such schemes of diverting business from this port 
going on with strange unconcern. One way of pre- 
serving our commercial supremacy is by maintaining 
the highest efficiency and the natural cheapness of 
our great internal water highway. Yet year after 
year passes and nothing is accomplished which the 
interested and greedy railroad corporations do not 
consent to have done. They and not the people ap- 
pear to control the lawmaking body.—Zhe World, 
New York. 


RAILWAY AGREEMENTS NO STANDING IN COURTS. 


If any additional evidence were needed to establish 
the fact that the interstate law should be so amended 
as to provide for a recognition in court of railway 
traffic compacts, it may be supplied from the record 
of the past week, where it appears that, because of 
differences of opinion, a single road virtually destroys 
one agreement and greatly impairs the value, if not 
absolutely endangers the Jife, of another. The ques- 
tion of justification, so called, is not here referred to, 
but only the fact that under present conditions roads 
for any reason, or for no reason, may at their pleasure 
destroy any traffic compact that may be at present 
entered into by them without any fear of being called 
upon, except by way of retaliation, to account for the 
damages thereby occasioned. Aside from the related 
question of pooling, this is a subject that ought to 
command attention. Railway agreements should be 
placed in the same category as other agreements. 
There would appear to be no good reason why they 
should ever have been otherwise regarded, but it is 
nevertheless apparent that as a rule they are supposea 
to have no standing in court.—Railway Review. 


OUK CAKD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


H. R. Heath, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

J. Silas Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, Ill. 

L. S. Hogeboom, representing the Knickerbocker 
Company, Jackson, Mich. 

G. L. Meade representing the Case Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


Hay aggregating 9,546 tons, valued at $83,560, was 
imported in January according to the last report of 
the Bureau of Statistics, against 8,702 tons, valued at 
$75,658, imported in January, 1893; and during the 
seven months ending with January 40,090 tons, valued 
at $361,381, were imported, against 46,274 tons, valued 
at $426,337, imported during the seven months ending 
with January, 1893. 

Of imported hay none was exported in January and 
none in January, 1893; and during the seven months 
ending with January 192 tons, valued at $1,690, were 
exported, against none exported during the seven 
months ending with January, 1893. 

We exportel 6,177 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$99,362, in January, against 3,759 tons, valued at $60,- 
162, exported during January, 1893; and during the 
seven months ending with January 29,784 tons, valued 
at $488,997, were exported, against 20,233 tons, valued 
at $327,413, exported during corresponding months 
ending with January, 1893. 


——————_ 


If we do not want Canada to step in.and beat us in 
our own markets we must be up and doing. The 
Wilson bill is a purely ‘protection’? measure from the 
Canadian point of view so far as the hay and grain 
business is concerned, and it behooves hay raisers and 
shippers generally to bestir themselves if they do not 
want this particular brand of protection illustrated to 
anicety. The Wilson bill is aiming with deadly di- 
rection at the interest of every hay raiser and shipper 
in the country.—Hay There. 


J 


Selling wheat short on the Chicago Board of Trade 
is one of the most profitable speculations that ever 
tempted people from more legitimate styles of busi- 
ness, Says a Chicago daily. Ed Pardridge, who never 
was in the grain business in his life in the way of 
handling the actual stuff, has made millions selling it 
short. To those who have no knowledge of the routine 
of dealing infutures it may be necessary to explain 
in what way people without any special knowledge of 
the grain trade have been able to make millions sell- 
ing wheat short, while experts in the business with a 
predilegtion for buying before selling have remained 
poor. 

It arises from the following custom of the trade: 
Take the price of cash wheat for instance; it is 44 
cents per bushel less than the price for May delivery. 
A person, therefore, who will sell May wheat now can- 
not lose anything by the operation unless the cash 
value of the article shall advance more than 4+ cents 
between now and May, and there is an even chance 
that it may decline instead of advancing. If there 
should be no change in the actual spot value of the 
article, the seller for May delivery can buy, when the 
time comes around, the wheat he sold—‘‘short,”’ as it 
it termed—and pockets the 44 cents premium which 
the buyer for May delivery originally engaged to give. 
The first seller might then make a still farther step 
ahead, and keep reaping for an indefinite time the 
profits in the premiums, which of late years have al- 
ways prevailed for wheat sold for future delivery. 

The immense profit in such a speculation was being 
talked over on the Board of Trade, and the following 
was mentioned by one of the veterans in the business 
as having happened within his own knowledge: A 
one time prominent wheat speculator of Milwaukee, 
Edward Sanderson, who is no longer alive, advised an 
impecunious friend to sell short 1,000 bushels of wheat 
as a provision for his daughter on the day of her birth, 
eleven years ago; not only to sell it, but to keep sell- 
ing it afresh every time the delivery period matured. 
The wheat was sold originally at 69% cents per bushel 
and is still being sold every time the period for de- 
livery matures. The accumulated premiums so far 
have amounted to $1.75 per bushel, or a total of $1,750 
in eleven years, all made from a sale of 1,000 bushels, 
the original quantity never having been increased. 
Mr. Sanderson himself is reported to have lived in 
affluence on the profits of 25,000 bushels of wheat sold 
short in a similar manner. A gold mine “‘is not in it’’ 
in comparison. F 


SEED EXPORTS. 


According to the report of the Bureauof Statistics, 
seeds valued at $675,749 were exported during Janu- 
ary, against an amount valued at $173,447 exported in 
January preceding; and during the seven months end- 
ing with January seeds valued at $6,766,877 were ex- 
ported, against an amount valued at $8,053,407 ex- 
ported during the seven months ending with January 
preceding. 

Clover seed aggregating 5,748,141 pounds, valued at 
$584,104, was exported during January, against 898,- 
147 pounds, valued at $117,365, exported in January, 
1893; and during the seven months ending with Janu- 
ary 37,207,548 pounds, valued at $3,746,156, were ex- 
ported, against 6,775,529 pounds, valued at $796,177, 
exported during the seven months ending with J.nu- 
ary, 1893. Cotton seed aggregating 1,725,040 pounds, 
valued at $12,626, was exported in January, against 
725,629 pounds, valued at $5,894, exported during Jan- 
uary, 1893; and during the seven months ending with 
January 2,955,006 pounds, valued at $22,126, were ex- 
ported, against 3,150,092 pounds, valued at $20,400, 
exported during the corresponding months ending 


| with January, 1893. 


Flaxseed or linseed amounting to 11,287 bushels, 
valued at $13,324, was exported in January, against 
2,721 bushels, valued at $3,850, exported during Jan- 
uary, 1893; and during the seven months ending with 
January 2,047,229 bushels, valued at $2,425,462, were 
exported, against 1,616,607 bushels, valued at $1,936,- 
680, exported during the seven months ending with 
January, 1893. Timothy seed amounting to 364,954 
pounds, valued at $19,877, was exported in January, 
against 348,033 pounds, valued at $21,767, exported in 
January preceding; and during the seven months end- 
ing with January 5,295,096 pounds, valued at $233,715, 
were exported, against 2,203,812 pounds, valued at 
$101,905, exported during the same months ending 
with January preceding. All other seeds aggregating 
an amount valued at $45,818, were exported in Janu- 
ary, against an amount valued at $24,571 exported in 
January, 1893; and during the seven months ending 
with January all other seeds valued at $339,418 were 
exported, against an amount valued at $198,245 ex- 
ported during the corresponding months ending with 
January, 1893. 


Broom corn valued at $22,161 was exported during 
the month of January, against an amount valued at 
$12,470 exported during January preceding; and dur- 
ing the seven months ending with January broom 
corn valued at $150,238 was exported, compared with 
an amount valued at $90,876 exported during the cor- 
responding months ending with January preceding. 
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ratest Decisions. 


Landlord and Tenant—Crop Lien. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent 
case of Cofer vs. Benson et al., that where a tenant 
had mortgaged his whole crop, and this mortgage was 
duly recorded, and his landlord had thereafter re- 
ceived enough of the crop, on which he had a special 
ien for rent superior to the mortgage, to satisfy his 
claim for rent in full, this claim was discharged rel- 
atively to the mortgage and the right of the latter to 
collect his mortgage debt out of that part of the crop 
not delivered to the landlord. The court said that the 
tenant had no power to consent to any application by 
the landlord of the subject-matter of the lien for rent 
which would leave that lien in force to the prejudice 
of the mortgagee, relatively to so much of the crop as 
the landlord did not receive. 


Insurance Policies Should Be Scrutinized Before 
They Are Accepted. 


It does not pay to trust entirely to insurance com- 
panies and their agents to fix up insurance. The in- 
sured must be held, according to a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan (Wierengo vs. Ameri- 
can Fire Ins. Co., 57 N. W. Rep. 833), to some degree 
of diligence in obtaining knowledge of the contracts 
to which they are parties. Ignorance will not relieve 
a person from his contract obligations. ‘To illustrate 
this, an insurer is not required by the law to inquire 
into the condition of the title to the property insured, 
or to inform the owner of all the conditions and terms 
of the policy to be issued, or to read it. to him, or in- 
form him of its contents. When received and ac- 
cepted without objection he must be held bound by 
its terms, unless these terms are waived by the in- 
surer. 


Delivering Grain Below Grade Stored. 


The case of Dailey Bros. vs. the Minneapolis & 
Northern Elevator Company at Devil’s Lake, N. D., 
has been appealed to the Supreme Court of that state. 
In March, 1892, Dailey Bros. placed in store with the 
Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company 564:41 
bushels of No. 2 Northern wheat, it being agreed that 
the grain was to be delivered on demand. In July, 
1892, Dailey Bros. demanded the wheat, and received 
through the elevator company’s agent what was repre- 
sented as being the same grade and quality which the 
elevator company agreed to deliver. Dailey Bros., re- 
lying on the representations of the company, took the 
wheat, but found that it was not of the grade or the 
quality as that which they had stored, but was in- 
ferior, being No. 3 Northern and worth 10 cents per 
bushel less than No. 2 Northern, which the elevator 
company contracted to deliver. Dailey Bros. brought 
suit for $50. A verdict in their favor being returned 
the elevator company appealed the case. 


Additional Compensation Cannot be Claimed in 
Absence of a Contract for Eight Hours. 


John Grissell’s suit against the Noel Bros. Flour 
and Feed Company of Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
decided by the Appellate Court in favor of the com- 
pany. Grissell drove a delivery wagon for Noel Bros. 
from May 27, 1890, to March 12, 1891, receiving $1.25 
a day for his services. After he left their employ he 
concluded to sue them under the eight-hour law for 
overtime, Claiming he had worked almost every day 
until 9 or 10 o’clock at night. He brought suit ina 
justice’s court, and the case was taken to a special 
term of the Marion Superior Court, where he secured 
a judgment for $125. The defendants appealed to 
the general term of the Superior Court, which re- 
versed this judgment. © Grissell then carried the case 
to the Supreme Court, which tribunal ordered it trans- 
ferred to the Appellate Court, where the decision of 
the lower court in general term was affirmed. The 
ground of the appeal was simply that the court in 
general term erred in reversing the judgment of the 
court in special term. The theory of the appellant 
was that under the eight-hour law he was entitled, 
without special agreement, to receive extra pay for 
all time he worked over eight hours a day. The gen- 
eraleterm, in reversing the first judgment, held that 
the evidence was not suflicient to warrant Grissell’s 
recovering any money from defendants on his claim. 
In disposing of the case in favor of the company, the 
Appellate Court’s opinion, written by Judge Rein- 
hard, says, among other things: 

“Tt was not intended by the statute in question to 
abridge the right of contracting for a greater number 
of hours than eight in any calendar day, and any at- 
tempt to do so must inevitably fail of the result de- 
sired for the abundant reason that the reduction of 
the hours of labor would inevitably be followed by a 
corresponding reduction in the rate of compensation, 
and would in the ead leave the parties in the condi- 
tion they were in before the law was enacted. 

“The appellant must recover, if at all, either upon 
an express contract or an implied one. If one person 
employs another to perform a single day’s labor for 
him at $1.25, and at the end of that day the employer 


pays the laborer $1.25 and the latter accepts it in pay- 
ment of the day’s work, he cannot afterward recover 
an additional sum, albeit he may have worked nine or 
ten or eleven hours instead of eight hours, and not- 
withstanding the law under examination makes eight 
hours a legal day’s work. The same rule applies 
when the work is done by the week or month or year. 
There can be no doubt but that in the present case 
the appellee paid and the appellant accepted at the 
end of each week the sum of $7.50 in full payment of 
the work done by him during the previous week. 

“By continuing in his employer’s service under the 
terms of the employment appellant waived any right 
to claim additional compensation.’’ The court says 
it has not been able to find a single authority in sup- 
port of the contention that under such a statute as 
the one relied upon a laborer who works more than 
eight hours in twenty-four may recover for extra ser- 
vices in the absence of a special or implied contract 
to that effect. The evidence, it thinks, did not war- 
rant the jury in the lower court returning a verdict 
for the appellant for any amount. 


Cannot Inspect Books. 


Judge Blanke has made an important ruling in the 
Board of Trade suit of Lamson Bros., against Boyden 
& Co. to recover $42,000 which the plaintiff claimed 
to have paid to defendants during a ‘‘corner’’ in the 
market, manipulated, it is claimed, by the defendants. 
He decided that Boyden & Co could not be made to 
bring their books into court for inspection. ; 

The case has been heard by the court alone and ex- 
cited considerable attention, it being the first suit of 
this nature ever tried in the state of Illinois. 

The case arose from fluctuation in the price of corn 
in September, 1889, During the last few days of that 
month No. 2 corn for November delivery advanced 
from 33 cents to 60 cents a bushel. From 10 0’clock 
on the morning of November 29 until 11 o’clock on 
the morning of November 30, the price fluctuated be- 
tween 344 cents and 58 cents a bushel, but finally re- 
mained at 324+ cents. Lamson Bros., it is claimed, 
were short on their own account. 

The plaintiff sought to compel Boyden & Co. to 
produce their books showing all the corn purchased 
by them for delivery in November or which they 
held in warehouses. They contended that the de- 
fendants were under obligations to surrender their 
books to the inspection of the court for the purpose 
of enabling Lamson Bros. to recover back money they 
had paid in settlement of ‘‘short’’ contracts for the 
delivery of corn in November. On the part of Boyden 
& Co. it was contended that the purchase of corn by 
Lamson Bros. at 58 cents a bushel was a voluntary 
purchase, not made under duress of circumstances, 
but a purchase made in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness in the open market, and as the evidence showed, 
without protest or complaint, and that in no event 
were the defendants under legal obligations to sur- 
render their books of accounts, showing their business 
transactions for that month, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing evidence to enable Lamson Bros. t2 recover a 
penalty or forfeiture imposed by the state for ‘‘run- 
ning a corner.”’ 

Judge Blanke held with the defendants upon con- 
stitutional grounds that every citizen is to be secured 
from unreasonable search or seizure of his property 
where the object of such search might disclose evi- 
dence which would submit the citizen to a penalty. 


An Interesting Option Case. 


The Appellate Court at Chicago has handed down 
a decision in the case of Thomas J. Sutherland against 
Charles Schwartz, appellant, reversing a verdict of 
$17,000 against the latter. The decision involved and 
recalled a celebrated Board of Trade litigation, which 
has traveled from the lower to the Appellate and Su- 
preme Courts several times and has received alto- 
gether in its various branches nine or ten trials. 
Charles Schwartz, the defendant in the present case, 
and J. T. Lester, defendant in former trials, are dead. 
It was stated yesterday that the Appellate Court’s de- 
cision would probably bring the long litigation to an 
end. 

Charles Schwartz was a partner of John T. Lester 
and the two, with S. W. Allerton and KE. K. Willard, 
carried on a commission business in grain and stocks. 
In the early 80’s Sutherland began operating through 
them in stocks. Between January, 1881, and May, 
1883, his dealings amounted to $900,000. Sutherland’s 
margins ran low and he put up as additional margin 
500 shares of Wabash preferred and 100 shares of 
Louisville and Nashville. This stock was sold out by 
the firm to make good, it was said, Sutherland’s losses. 
The latter sued the firm for $50,000, claiming it had 
no right to sell the stock. 

After this suit was filed another action was begun by 
Samuel Berkowitz against Lester & Co. to recover 
several hundred thousand dollars. Berkowitz pro- 
ceeded under a statute of Illinois defining gambling in 
grain. It empowered anyone to bring suit to recover 
three times the amount of another’s losses, the sum 
recovered to be divided equally between the plaintiff 
and the county. This last action aroused the deepest 
interest on the Board of Trade. It was thought that, 
if successful, no end of similar suits would be brought. 
An order was secured requiring the production of 
Lester & Co.’s books. That order, if obeyed, it was 


alleged, would have furnished evidence in both cases. 
The order was disregarded and the ensuing contempt 
proceedings were twice taken to the Supreme Court 
That tribunal reversed the order made against the 
firm in eachicase. In the meantime J. T. Lester died, 
and in subsequent litigation Allerton and Willard were 
dismissed as defendants. ; 

In the last trial Charles Schwartz set up the defense 
that Sutherland’s losses, if any, were made after Sep- 
tember, 1882, when the former left the firm. Judg- 
ment for $17,000 was rendered against him, and the 
case went to the Appellate Court. Mr. Schwartz died 
last fall, and his executors were substituted as de- 
fendants. The argument made by the defendants was 
that it was not necessary that Charles Schwartz 
should plead; he was not jointly liable. If proof were 
shown that he was not that was sufficient. The Ap- 
pellate Court held he had a perfect right to show he 
was nota member of the firm at the time the losses 
were made. 


STORAGE CAPACITY AND RATES 
AT SUPERIOR. 


The changes made in the grain elevators of Supe- 
rior in 1893 place this city ahead of all other lake 
ports for grain storage capacity except Chicago, says 
the Telegram of Superior, Wis. Last year the eleva- 
tor capacity was increased from 8,000,000 to 14,675,000 
bushels. These elevators are all built in the most 
modern style, with best shipping and receiving facili- 


ties. This capacity is made up as follows: 
Bushels 
Great Northern’ (Nos, 1 and/2) tS 22 oes A aese sme 3,500,000 
Sawyer Elevators (Nos. 1, 2 and 3).................5 5,000,000 
Terminal Company (Nos. 1 and 2).................5. 2,500,000 
Belt Line Company (Nos. 1 and 2)............. - + «2,500,000 
Russell Miller‘Company< «.s..,.ca-chiessans be- meme 300,000 
Lake Superior Milling Company................+c00- 300,000 
Anchor Mill’ Company iv cactus: oo or eeeeamestniene 200,009 
Listman Mill Compatiys 7, sane oo ene ese oo eeme 125,000 
Afinkota-Mill Company. Ss 2-he.caunies cokin Oana eee 200,000 
Total.elevator capacityt.¢ odie.» ames nlc besdeimenle 14,675,000 


During 1894 the Freeman Milling Company will erect 
an elevator of 250,000 bushels’ capacity and negotia- 
tions are pending for a classifying and other elevators 
which will be consummated during the current year 
and which will add another three millions to the pres- 
ent capacity. . 

The present rates for storage in Superior are: 

114 cents per bu 
1g cent per bu 
1g “ “ 


Cyne “c 
4 “ “ 
Winter rates are 14 cents per bushel for receiving 
and first fifteen days’ storage, + cent per bushel for 
each succeeding fifteen days or part thereof until 4 


/ cents per bushel has accrued, including the 1} cents 


handling charges, after which no additional storage 
shall be charged until the 15th of May. The rates on 
grain that earned winter storage will be 4 cent per 
bushel for each fifteen days or part thereof from May 
15 to September 1. 

Winter storage begins November 15 and ends May 
15: 


WAREHOUSE REGISTRAR MUST 
SIGN IN INK. 


At a recent meeting of the Dlhinois Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission the board changed rule 15 govern- 
ing the registration of grain so as to provide that it 
shall be the duty of the warehouse registrar to keep 
a registration book for each elevator of class ‘‘A’’ do- 
ing business in Chicago, in which shall be entered a 
correct description of each warehouse receipt that 
may be registered. When such receipts are presented 
for registration the said registrar shall carefully com- 
pare the same with the returns which shall have been 
made to him by the inspectors stationed at the re- 
spective elevators, and if he shall thereby be satisfied 
of the correctness of the same he shall sign his name 
in ink, giving the date of such presentation, with the 
title of his office. 

In the absence of the registrar such certificates may 
be signed by some employe in the registration depart 
ment authorized by the registrar to sign his name, in 
which event the name of such person so authorized to 
sign the name of the registrar, as aforesaid, shall also 
sign his own name in full to the said certificates; but 
if he shall find that any differences exist he shall in- 
stitute a thorough examination into the reasons there- 
for and shall have such error corrected before affixing 
his signature to said certificate, and if it shall appear 
that any fraud in the issuance of such receipts shall 
have been attempted by the warehousemen the snid 
registrar shall at once report the same to the com- 
mission. 


While it may be true that the American hog can 
not be cornered, says the Cincinnati T%mes-Star, it is 
not true that even the wheat supply of the world can- 
not be cornered when Chicago undertakes it. Chicago 
has a way of undertaking enterprises for which there 
is no precedent. She herself has made many pre- 
cedents. She may make another. 
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THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets. Oopy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


CLOVER SEED AT ToLEepo, March 13.—According to the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Toledo Produce Exchange clover 
seed was much more active and higher. On the call March 
sold at $5.35(@5.371¢, closing at $5.35. On the regular board 
March sold $5.371¢(@5.40; cash at $5.40; April at $5.271¢ to 5.30, 
and to $5.271¢; No. 2 Alsike at $7.25; No. 2 at $5.25@5.20, 
closing at $5.2214¢. 


Hay at Lovursvitie.—Callahan & Sons report the following 
as the condition of the hay market at Louisville, Ky., for the 
week ending March 10, 1894: No particular changes to note 
from last week. Receipts continue about equal to the demand, 
The inquiry is good for choice grades and the improvement in 
price, if any, is here most noticeable. Straight clover hay is 
dull, prices ranging as follows: Choice $12.50; No. 1 $11.00@ 
12.00; No. 2 $10.00@11.00; mixed $9.00@10.00. 


BARLEY AT CutcaGo, March 13.—H. Mueller & Co. report 
as follows: Since our last writing receipts of barley have 
been extremely light even for this time of the year, and prices 
haye advanced on all grades, but mainly on the lower grades 
which were scarce, and the demand was mainly for the cheaper 
goods. Receipts are so light that a great many malt houses 
will no doubt soon be compelled to suspend operations for the 
season. We do not look for large offerings until after seeding 
time. The demand has been mainly of a local nature, as 
Eastern maltsters were pretty well supplied, and declined to 
pay the advance. 


Hay at Cuicaco.—M. M. Freeman & Co. report the re- 
ceipts of hay at Chicago, Ill., on March 10 at 636 tons with 
shipments of 215 tons. Trmoruy.—Quiet and easy, offerings 
moderate, demand light. No. 1 $9.50@10.50 ; No. 2 $8.00@9.00 ; 
mixed $7.00@8.00. PRAIRIE.—Market liberally stocked, only 
choice Upland selling readily. Choice Iowa Upland $7.00@ 
7.75; good Iowa Upland $6.25@6.75 ; good feeding hay $5.00@ 
6.00. Srraw.—Offerings for rye light, market firm at about 
$7.00. Wheat and oat dull and from $4.25@4.75. No marked 
improvement in market can yet be advised. With the break- 
ing up of roads look for light receipts of hay and straw, and 
consequent better market and prices. 


Grain Report oF J. & M. ScHwWABACHER, LIMITED, New 
Orleans, La., March 6.—Trmotuy Hay. — Arrivals of low 
- grades have been heavy, and this description proves very slow 
sale. Good prime, strictly prime, and choice hay, however, 
are only in moderate supply, and find ready sale on arrival. 
We quoted choice at $16.00@16.50 ; strictly prime $15.50; good 
prime $14.50@15.00; prime $13.50@14.00; ordinary $12.50@ 
13.00 per ton. Pratrie Hay.—Is wanted, and bright green 
stock would command $9.00 per ton. CorN—Stocks are very 
low now, and quotations stiff, viz., No. 2 white 48 cents; yel- 
low 47 cents; mixed 46 cents per bushel sacked. Oars.—In 
moderate supply and good inquiry at quotations as follows: 
No. 2 white 33@3814 cents; choice black mixed 3714(@38 cents ; 
No. 2 37@371g cents; No. 3 361¢ cents per bushel sacked. 
Wueat Bran.—Rules firm at 85 cents per 100 pounds for 
coarse. CORN BRAN.—Quiet at 621¢ cents per 100 pounds. 
CRACKED CoRN.—Quiet at 85(@8714 cents per 100 pounds for 
coarse. 


CINCINNATI MARKETS, March 13.—Collins & Co. report the 
receipts of grain in Cincinnati to be quite small, and under a 
larger inquiry coupled with the advance in other markets, 
prices have assumed an upward tendency with the prospects of 
a still further improvement in corn and oats. Wheat is steady 
with the demand good for the few offerings, and the receipts 
are selling very readily. Hay isin good request for the top 
grades with the offerings of such small, and the lower grades 
are working off bétter than for some time past. Rye is very 
strong with the offerings not equal to the inquiry. No. 2 
white shelled corn is quoted at 381¢@39 cents; No. 2 mixed 
and yellow 38@39 cents, and the few receipts are selling 
quickly. OarTs.—Mixed are not much offered, with No. 2 55 
cents; No. 2 white 353¢(@36 cents; No. 3 white 34!¢(@35 cents ; 
and the market closed very firm. Ryr.—Strong at 54(@55 
cents for No. 2; choice 554%4@56 cents. Wueat.—Steady at 
' 57 cents for choice milling; No. 2 red 56(@561¢ cents; No. 3 
red 55 cents. We look for considerable activity in the market 
for some time, as the stocks are small here, and seeding of na- 
tions will curtail the movement from points of supply. 


Gratin Revort or L. Norman & Co., Liuirep, London, 
England, Feb. 26, 1894.—Since our last report of January 22 
the wheat trade has been less depressed, but no improvement 
in prices has been shown. To-day, however, the market is 
again weaker in tone, owing to the sharp decline in America, 
and buyers have mostly withdrawn. The United Kingdom 
stocks were drawn upon last week to the extent of 150,000 
quarters, and a further reduction is expected during the pres- 
ent week, Russian and American wheats continue too dear, 
but the latter can be bought to-day for third less money. Harp 
MANrIToOBA.—Quiet, with few buyers. During the week par- 
cels on passage sold at 26-9@26-10!¢. To-day for shipment 
36-11¢ wanted. Harp Dutura.—No transactions reported. 
Sellers for No. 1 for prompt shipment ask 27-8, but no buyers. 
BarLey.—Malting barley neglected. Grinding sorts easier, 
and trade very dull. Oars.—Little or no inquiry, and prices 
nominally unaltered. PeAs.—Market quiet; quotations nomi- 
nally unchanged. Liverpool the turn cheaper. Glasgow un- 
changed. Hay.—Quiet but steady. Near, positions still firmly 
held at last week’s rates. For February-March shipment sell- 
ers at £5 26. i. f. London. To Bristol buyers at £5ve. i. f. 


When a shipper sits idly by and allows a chump of 
a congressman whom he possibly helped to elect, sac- 
‘rifice the hay and grain interests of the country for a 
Canadian mess of potage, he may be considered a 
philanthropist in Canuck-land, but here in the United 
States he is his own worst enemy.—Hay There. 


By holding wheat for the storage charges, more is 
being done to depress prices than was ever done by 
the Hatch bill. Had the elevators been merely pub- 
lic warehouses, as they ought to be, this wheat, which 
has laid like rich mince pies in the stomach of the 
market for three years, would all have been moved 
long before this. ; 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: | 


Rosrnson’s TELEGRAPH CreHER.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
now prepared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
Gee LORHB OR ttn atc Saas st, We eh ae tiles eecies ok $2.00 


Weren Books.—Containing 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound, Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 


CLARK’s VEST-PockET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 pounds. Size 24 by 84+ inches, 16 pages. 
Las rene ttoves kere taciate serait est) ote Cle a8) sete 75¢ 


KINGSLEY’s DrrEctoRY is the only complete work 
containing the name and address of every firm en- 
gaged in the following lines of business: Milling, 
grain, flour and-feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, 
fruit and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and 


poultry. Over 500 pages, octavo, substantially bouna 
in cloth. Indispensable to those who wish to reach 
the lines of business named aboye. Price....... $3.50 


TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DrrEctoRY TO NEw ENG- 
LAND TRADE.—A new guide to carload buyers of grain 
throughout New England. A list of those engaged in 
the grain, feed and flour trade. Western grain ship- 
pers and millers. wishing to do business in this terri- 
tory will find this directory invaluable. The telegraph 
cipher has met with favor and is highly recommended 
by users. In fact the code part of the book is con- 
sidered by many shippers superior to any other in 
use. It is modern and practical, a great money saver 
and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound in leather, 
Fg AE ACT OEE DIOUOT OID. ot Pe era OR ae $3.00 


Pounps To BusHEts.—These tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Each book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Each book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price for ‘““Oats,’’ 
$1.00; ‘‘BariEy,’’ $1.00; ‘“‘CorN AND RyeE,”’ $1.00. 
BLDE:SOUs cs’ ore < ott ee eR ee RE ROE TE Piaget te vs $2.50 


ADAMS’ CABLE CopEX.—This code is compiled es- 
pecially for sending cablegrams and is used exten- 
sively in this country and abroad. The seventh 
edition, which is about to go to press, will contain 160 
pages-of cipher words, conveniently arranged. The 
code contains sentences covering and referring to buy 
ing and selling, condition of market, sterling money, 
United States money, business, financial matters, let- 
ters of credit, drafts, standing of firms and many 
sentences used by travelers. The cost of the code is 
a mere nothing compared with the saving which can 
be made on one message. Price, postpaid....... $0.55 


Davis GRAIN TABLES.—These tables give the value 
of any number of bushels of produce weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents to $1.25 per bushel, 
and the value of any produce weighing 382, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on good paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is anew 
publication, and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more convenient than in some of the old publi- 
(CHELON EPIC DU cs eam iin eae os. a 5s ea ea ey $1.25 


CLARK’S GRAIN T'ABLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 
els, so that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 
number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
is Heatly bound in cloth. | Price......6 660d ..5 $1.50 


Roprs COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR.—A small manual 
in compact form which contains a new system of use- 
ful and convenient commercial tables. Also a ‘‘Prac- 
tical Arithmetic for Practical Purposes’? in which is 
embodied the shortest and simplest rules and methods 
known. It includes in its contents a table giving the 
value of cattle, hogs, flour, etc., for any amount rang- 
ing from 3 to 20,000 pounds, and in price from $2.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds. It contains a table which 
shows the equivalent of English market quotations 
from 1 to 100 shillings in U.S. money. It also shows 
the freight on grain per bushel from | to 50 cents per 
100 pounds. The grain tables show the number of 
bushels and odd pounds in any quantity of any kind 
of grain from 10 pounds to 100,000 pounds. The hay, 


straw and coal tables shows the value in tons of any 
amount ranging from 10 to 3,000 pounds at prices from 
25 cents to $18 per ton. The interest tables are very 
complete and give the interest for any amount for any 
time and for any rate per cent. ranging from 6 per 
cent. to 10. The millers’ and farmers’ exchange table 
gives the number of pounds of flour to be received 
from wheat ranging from 5 to 3,000 pounds and from 
25 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Tables of money 
weights and measures are also included, and also the 
metric system. The book contains much other useful 
RHETT LEO Aas ERE OGots Gel vn Saka. s a. se.ck he oe 50 

For any of the above, address 

MrrcHEeu Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, MILWUAKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


General offices: 160 and 172 Adams street, Chicago. 
Industrial Department. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany’s 6,150 miles of road traverses a vast territory, 
rich in all the resources that insure industrial success. 

The industrial department is conversant with the 
iron, coal, lumber and tanbark, the water power (both 
river and artesian) for factory and electric power pur- 
poses, the markets, the transportation and financial 
facilities, and other interests on the line pertaining to 
industrial development, and disseminates information 
concerning same. 

A number of new factories have been induced to lo- 
cate—largely through the instrumentality of this com- 
pany—at enterprising towns on its lines. 

As the interest of the company is to secure the loca- 
tion of industries at places where the surroundings 
will insure their permanent success, the information 
furnished a particular industry is pertinent and re- 
liable. 

In the Eastern states, and in other parts of the 
world, factories are so congested and distant from 
the actual market as to result in fierce and destructive 
competition. That the West is taking a place as 
one of the great manufacturing territories of the 
world is forcibly impressing itself upon discerning 
and enterprising manufacturers. Steps should be 
taken by such while the field is as yet not fully covered, 
and while inducements are still being offered to locate 
in the West. 

Individuals or companies wishing to embark capital 
in Western industry can find a profitable field. 

For particulars relative to industrial advantages on 
the line, address 


Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, 
C.,M. & St. P. Ry., 160 Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


For ordinary purposes two wires on a 14x18 perpet- 
ual bale is sufficient, but a bale having three wires 


looks better, sells better, and handles better, and not near 
so liable to burst, so that in taking all this into consid- 
eration, it is just as cheap to use three wires as two. 


WANTED—WHITE OATS. 


Five thousand or 10,000 bushels of choice white oats 
for seeding purpose. Address 
J. A. YAntrIs, 115 Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 


GRAIN TESTERS FOR $7. 

We will continue to sell 2-quart grain testers at $7 
cash with order. Every one guaranteed to be the 
Standard Winchester bushel. Over 100 were sold ir 
Decemb2r and January. We guarantee satisfaction 
and will refund money on return of tester if not satis- 
factory. Address 

A. S. GARMAN & Sons, Akron, O. 


WANTED. 

A capitalist, one familiar with the grain trade pre- 
ferred, is wanted to take an interest in an old estab- 
lished grain elevator in Chicago, doing a large, safe 
and highly profitable business. Has all facilities for 
receiving and shipping both by lake and rail, also for 
grain cleaning, oat clipping, etc., and for doing a large 
city feed business. Amount required $100,000 to $250, - 
000, and business is capable of being largely extended. 
Address 

GRAIN ELEVATOR, care of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, III. 
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CHICAGO PROPERTY CHEAP. 
A 40-foot lot on Seventy- 
sixth and Seventy-seventh streets, also a 46-foot lot 
southeast corner of Seventy-seventh street and Union 


Union avenue between 


avenue, Chicago, will be sold cheap. Macadamized 
streets, stone curb, boulevard street lamps, tile walks, 
house and storm sewers, gas, water and trees all in 
Steam and street cars three 


Terms 


and in good condition. 


blocks away. houses, 
easy. Address 
C. S. CLARK, care 


GRAIN TRADE, 


Surrounded by good 


of the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 


Chicago. 


DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any at 60 pounds to 


less than 100 bushels is 


grain 
the bushel, for any amount 
addition or multiplication, and for 
1,000 bushels, with 


price from 25 cents to 


shown without 
any amount over 100 and 
but a single addition; at any 
$1.25 per bushel. The bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

Davis, 520 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


under 


value of 


bushel. 
E. D. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 
Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 


taining the name and address of every firm engaged 


in the following lines of business: Grain, milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit 


malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. 
thoroughly Over 

octavo, substantially bound in cloth. Indispensable 

wish to reach the lines of business 

named above. Price $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt 

Address 

LEE KrinesLey & Co., Syracuse, 


and produce, 


New edition, revised. 500 pages 


to those who 
of price. 


N,; Y. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND 
DIRECTORY. 

Jennings’ New England Telegraph Cipher and Di- 
rectory contains the names of 1,400 carload buyers of 
flour, grain, feed, etc., which alone is worth five times 
the price of the book. Many of the principal millers 
and shippers West, jobbers and retailers East are 
“Cipher.’’ As to its merits see circular is- 
sued November 1, showing names of firms using the 
Cipher. Sent on application. Cipher is pocket size, 
nicely bound in morocco. Price $3.00. Sent postpaid 
Address 


using the 


on receipt of price. 


of Commerce, Bos- 


Henry JENNINGS, 613 Chamber 
ton, Mass 


——— 


FOR SALE. 
plant, consisting of elevator, 
Have handled 175,000 bushels since 


We offer for sale our 
cribs and office. 


August, 1893. Best location in Western Iowa. Good 
reasons for selling. Address 
WESTERN Iowa, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLING INTEREST IN GRAIN BUSI- 
NESS. 

A controlling interest in an elevator and grain busi- 
Main elevator is situated on four trunk lines of 
railway in one of the best grain districts of the United 
States. Auxiliary cribs nicely lo- 
cated at different points on the trunk lines mentioned. 


ness. 


houses and corn 


Great inducements offered to good parties and ata 
good price which upon investigation will be found to be 
very Capital required $15,000 to $20,000 


part of which can be carried for a time with suitable 


advantageous. 


security. This sale is offered on account of death in 
the family. Address 
Norton, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS& co |L. EVERINGHAM & C0, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218La Salle St., : CHICACO. 


BAGS! BAQCS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Burlaps aud Cotton Bags, Twine, etc, 


Manufactory and Office: 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. W. SHOCKEY, 


Millwright, 
Makes a Specialty of Elevator Work, New or Old. 


REFERENCES: Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Co., Decatur, 
., Chapman & Son, Pittsfield, Ill. Address 


919 W. Wood Street, Decatur, Ill. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FRO 


weve! Coa, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


E, L, ROGERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
G R A | N 7 FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Uommercs) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


{ Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: <« “Manufacturers National Bank. 
| Merchants National Bank. 


WHY NOT 


Ship your GRAIN and HAY toa 


Strictly Commission House, 


Whose time and attention is devoted to your interests? 
We ask a a trial shipment; we know we can please you. 


COLLINS & CO.. Commission Merchants, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Refereaces;: Market National Bank, Commercial Agencies, 


LEMAN BARTLETT. ©. Z BARTIRTT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS of all kinds SPECIALTIES. 
Special Department for HAY AND STRAW. 


Milwaukee, Wis. BRANCH }Pinfadeiph 0. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoria, Ill. OFFICES: (New York, N.Y, 


Consignments may be made to us direct to these points, ad- 
dressing all Drafts, Bills of Lading and correspondence to our cen- 
tral office, Chicago, 


G. H. D. JOHNSON. E, P. BACON, * G. W. POWERS. 


E. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, or 


| Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 


regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 
made. 
No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 


Branch Offices: 


84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 30 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FEED and HAY, 
2106 and 2108 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


ERE RRee § Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<PV>F, H, Peavey & Co, 
GRAIN Minneapolis, 
RECEIVERS. 


Minn. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


=o 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


F LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat, Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


H, R. ULRICH. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


western Grain Merchants 
And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


4lso Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage aion ng the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St, L. C. & C. P. Ry. in Central 


Illinois, 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD. - ILLINOIS, 
We use Robinson's or Jenning’s Cipher, 


E. R. Unricn, gr. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. | COMMISSION CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS, 


D. Cz STEWA RT J. J. BLACKMAN. G, W. Garpiner. 
s 


Grain and Commission Vavee eee) geen 
Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, ; Commission Merchants, 


Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. Wheat, Corn Oats, Bran, Middlings, Screenings, 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. Hay, Seeds, Beans, Peas and Corn Goods. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, - NEW YORK. 
Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. | sxummmmmmmmeceeeeeneers 
is canoe . BUY YOUR CRAIN 
FROM 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Roomes Bros., Distillers. Ss U F F E. R N ; MM U N 5 & CoO., 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 
ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 


CHIP M. M. FREEMAN & CO. ‘DECATUR, ~~ ILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 
COMMISS'ON poses. We also handle mixed Corn. white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 
and Hay. Can ship any line. We want your business, 


HAY, GRAIN, STRAW, ice MUHLE & HERZ, 


14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO, [LL. 


4 E T. D, RANDALL, ESTABLISHED 1852. GEO, S. BRIDGE. 
Correspondence and consignments solicited. HAMBURG GERMANY 
Market reports furnished on application, Mention this paper. 1 D « R A N DA L L & Cc Oo. “ ’ 2 
Agents 
GEN HERAT 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO.,|Commission Merchants, Corn, Grain, Flour, Provisions, 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, Mill F’eed. 


219 South Water Street, CHICAGO. Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, MILTON SHIVE, 
EDWIN B, DUSENBERRY, BROKER, 


Commission Merchant | ¢pain Shippers «@ Millers’ Agent 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, FOR THE SALE OF 
N.Y, CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVBR and W. SHORE RR, HAY DEPOTS| GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


No.1 N. Y. Hay Exchange, | 
OFFICE: {33a St. and Lith Avenue, yj NEW YORK. 


Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. M. WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. T. H. WILSON, Associate Manager 
We sell on Commission and buy direct. 


RAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 
Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels. é 
Let us know what you have to offer. 5 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y,., 
SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Produce, Ete. e , ; 
mwanre>  |G@rain, Hay, Mill Feed, 


To represent several good firms (American or Cana- 


ee tre ale Oe Spain, Bidar. or Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 
auce on Commission. yrite Tully to ~ a \ ~ m 
: Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal. Chop Feed, Etc., Ete. 
J. HINTON BAILEY, Sr., PLEASE SEND SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
White Stile Road, Brentford, LONDON, ENG. 
References Exchanged. ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. ; CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE MADDOX COTTON «0 WIRE BELTING 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF LEATHER BELTINC. 


MADE OF CABLE STEEL WIRE and COTTON WOVEN SOLID TOCETHER. 


Is absolutely the strongest, toughest, most powerful, flexible, durable and last- 
ing belting made, without any exception whatever. It is stronger, tougher, more 
durable, AND WILL TRANSMIT MORE POWER THAN THE BEST OAK-TANNED 
DOUBLE LEATHER BELTING MADE. IT WILL NOT STRETCH OR SLIP EVEN 
WHEN WET. IT IS WATER-PROOF) and is not affected any by water, steam, 
dampness, moisture, heat, dryness, oils, grease, acids, chemicals, dust, changes of 
climate or weather. It will not mildew, crack, or get hard or stiff.. Does not re- 
quire any grease or other belt compositions, nor special care, but will always keep 
soft and flexible, and in good condition for use. It is cheaper in price than single 
leather belting, and 50 TO 75 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN DOUBLE LEATHER 
BELTING. It is absolutely superior to all other kinds of belting for USE IN 
FLOUR MILLS and other CEREAL MILLS: and all other places where belting of 
any kind is used. Is guaranteed not to be affected or injured any by flour dust 
or mill dust of any kind, or by heat or dryness. 


H. N. GREEN, General Agent, 
12 VYWWooster Street, - IBS nt erly aR ob af” oliel GBS I dys gt 
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DA J.B. DUTTONS 
a Pat Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USH IN > 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 
AND 
POWER TRANSMITTING 
MACHINERY. 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 
SHOVELS. . 

SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT * 
PULLEYS. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR: 

| PULLERS, ETC. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 133 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL DWE M 
ELEVATOR EDCEERS: sae de a GASOUINE: ary es. ENGINES. STE 
= = These arg use gasoline from tanks lower than thé engin They are 
simple, reliable and safe. ae build them eae dally t beat 


aeee aa? we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Srrsience nd Practical 
Machine for 


Mills & lator : \ 


Has Adjustable Shaft and Base, 
discs are easily kept in tram. 


JEFFREY 


with least Mg HAG friction. C h a In B el ting. 


Quick Release for discs. 


Ball Bearing for end of shaft. Runs 


Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


CHAIN &. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS. 


ear Eade. 


et A 7 
THE FOOS MFG. ‘CO., - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. | sowvoraranch, 63 Washington St. 


9 JO] Ud) [2 Due ray 109 pul 
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ne 
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The Hicks Compound Gas and Gasoline Engines, | 


Tre Latest 
and 
The Best. 


Best and Cheapest Power 
for Grain Elevators, Flour 
and Feed Mills Con- 
veyors, Etc. 


Two to One Hundred 
Horse Power. Both 
Vertical and Worizon- 
tal. : 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Manufactured by the 


Hicks Gas Engine Co.. 


Cleveland, ¢ hio. 


Office and Works, 
32S, WATER STREET 


F. H.C, MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, 


APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power 


Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- 
tillery Works, Etc., and Manufacturer of Elevator Buckets. 


“F. H. C. MEY, 


64 to 68 Columbia St., 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE CHLEBRATED 


A, P. tala GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


Over Blast a Separator, LO RRORRGD 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
to a 
Standstill,” 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate the 
largest Elevator and Flouring 
Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 
and Dustless Separators, both 
Under and Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


—_— —— 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


AP. Dickey Mig. C0. 


RACINE, WIS. 


lower in height, needing less bracing, has |’ 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 
0 


=" Elevator Supplies of All Hinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Corliss Steam Engines, 
Tank and Stand Pipes, 
Feed Water Heaters, 
Steel Plate Chimneys, 
Air Pumps and Condensers. 


PHILADELPHIA ENGINEERING WORKS, Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


STEAM DRYER 


For Cornmear, Hominy, Buck- 
wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand 
galenat, ete. 

Dryin Cylinder made entirely of 
Iron. The machine has few parts 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its operation, Lard 
no attention. Double the capacity o 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS. 


- Automatic Adjustment }jill. 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every a of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley, 


THE OLD WAY. 


Long Distance Telephone 1781. 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE E CUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 


STILWELL’S 


PATENT IMPROVED. 


Lime Extracting 


Heater 
Re eNre® Sone oa Uses Exhaust 
ORNAMENTA' AL DURABLE E ECONOMIC =~ . Steam. 
|S —SaSSSSSS ES Separates the Oil 
oat iad ‘ SS= ’ from the 
aa! ae Zh IC = a Steam and Water. 
p FILA: A It Regulates 
4 the Feed. 
ee a The Pipes Never 
mae ~S sore WE f - Pound. 
ewer Sa Fg hurd re *revents Scale in 
Y reas —, Steam Boilers. 
Shim rot Removing 
md ney Draughts In wi my uh |. all Impurities from 
= Ba & vent (EN ite Waray 
“ke : BL Before it Fnters 
a in the Boiler. 
Incorporated 
THOROUGHLY 
TESTED. 
Over 4,600 
OF THEM 


DAILY USE. 


Illustrated 
‘ ‘atalogue 
Free. 


The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co. 
DAYTON OHIO. 
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CORN »° FEED ROLLS NO 


FOUR SIZES: Gxl2, 9xl4, 9x18, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL? 


Fast Crinders. 

Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing. 

They Save Time, 
Power and 
Attention. 


Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 


T. O. Krtzourn of Spring Valley, Minn., 
says: “I am grinding -5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly. 


TRY US ON 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
BELTING, 

AND ALL KINDS OF 
MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


Reliance Works, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Cc. D. HOLBROOK, 


DEALER IN 


Grald Elevator Machinery Sapp 


239 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis. 


SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, ‘‘Automatic’’ Power 
Grain Shovels, Improved Excelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for all kinds of Grain, Donble 
and Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines. 

Carry in Stock full line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sprockets, Elovator Boots, Tanks, 
Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mills, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Horse 
Powers, Extras of all kinds for Horse Powers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Mills, Plat- 
form, Wagon and Elevator Seales, Flexible Loading and Bhieiee ay Steel Scoops, Pinch Bars 
Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag Trucks, Etc. 


“RELIANCE 


A FERFECT 


BOILER FEEDER, 


Get Special Circular from 


DECATUR NOVELTY WORKS, 


DECATUR LLL: 


JANUES B. CLOW & SON, 
Chicago, Ll. 


RELIANCE, 


WESTERN IRON & SUPPLY CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BLUE STEM SEED WHEAT | AMERICAN MILLER. 
30,000 BUSHELS 


In My Private Seed Grain Elevator, 


HOUSTON’S SEED WHEAT, 
14th Season Growing Seed Wheat. 

All my wheat grown from hand-picked pedigree 
stock of blue stem seed wheat. None but pure blue 
stem seed seed wheat, of my own growth, allowed 
in my elevator on my farm. Sample and price list 
sent free, Address D. W. HOUSTON, Hunter, N. D. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MITCHELL BROS, CO, Chicago. 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS 60., 


COUPONS! 
~ WHOLE WORLD 


as 


Es 


=F 


The World’s Columbian Exposition was for the world and 
the whole world is deeply interested in our 


PORTFOLIO * PHOTOGRAPHS 


— OF THE — 


WORLD'S FAIR, 


Because they are such perfect reproductions of everything the 
WHOLE WORLD SAW. 


Every country on the globe was represented at this great event. There were 
people from all parts of Europe, all parts of Asia, all parts of Africa, as well 
as from all parts of America. 

These people all wish to keep fresh in their minds the memories of what they 
saw and we have arranged a plan whereby they can all do it. 


OUR PORTFOLIO OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Will satisfy every want in this regard. These reproductions are perfect in every 
respect and fully present to the eye 


ALL THE BUILDINCS, ALL THE SCENERY, 


And many of the exhibits and statues in the great White City. 


CABINET NO. 1 CONIAINS:—Government Building; Mines and Mining 
Building; Fisheries Building; Womans Building; Peristyle and South Pier; Hor- 
ticultural Building; Machinery Hall; Agricultural Building; Transportation Build- 
ing; Across Wooded Island; The Court of Honor; Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts Building; Across the Grand Plaza; North Pond (looking west); Palace of 
Fine Arts. 


And those that follow have views equally interesting and important, including 
several numbers in which may be found 


SUPERB REPRODUCTIONS of the 
People and Scenes from the Midway Plaisance. 
These magnificent photographic views are in portfolios of sixteen views each, 
11x13 inches in size and every single picture is worth a dollar. By the plan we 
have adopted, however, an entire portfolio of sixteen photographie views can be 
obtained for a trifle. 


Send us 15 Cents and get Portfolio No. 1, containing 


the sixteen views named above, 
postage free. The work is complete in sixteen Portfolios; price of each, postpaid, 


15 cents. The complete work, containing over 400 pages and 230 photographic 

views, on the finest grade of enameled paper, for sale at the following prices: 

The Entire Set, with paper covers.. .... ...... sess. eat eietiete sx obits seer $1.75 

Best of English cloth, emblematic side and back stamps in gold, plain edges......... 4.50 

Half morocco, gold side and back stamps, marbled edges ............. ie sttesene 6.50 

Full morocco, gold side and back stamps, gilt edges, royal edition sis soe pies + aut OO 
Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO, 184 and 186 Dearbora St., Chicago, Ill, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


Sole Manufacturers of Barnard’s Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


> 


LS LA LN LA LN LALA LN LN LN LN LAN LN LN LN LN LN LS 


=ee these machines at work before purchasing. 


The Barnard Grain Cleaning Machinery is built ina greater number of sizes, in a greater number 
of styles, and for a greater variety of uses in the mill and elevator than any other. 


LN LN ZN AN AN LN LS 


105 Barnard Cleaners were sold during the month of June for mills to be built and remodeled by us, for 
Elevators and Warehouses and incidental sales. 


Barnard’s Oat Clipper 
and Warehouse Scourer. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALALAALAALALAALAALASSA 


Barnard’s Special Separator. 


g 


. 
it 


I 


BARNARD’S 
DOUBLE SIDE SHAKE 
ELEVATOR SEPARATOR 


PAR 'O.JUWE 27791882. 


LN ZN ZN LN AN LAN LN LN LN LANL LN AN AN LN AN AN LN LN NS 


as 


q 
q 
q 
d Cathe SES | 
q 
: OUR AGENTS: 
g M. M. SNIDER, 1325 Capitol Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, R. C, STONE, Springfield, Mo., 
» General Agent Iowa and Nebraska. General Agent for the Southwestern States. 
J. M. ALLEN, Fergus Falls, Minn., ; S. SIBLEY, Springfield, Mo., 
General Agent Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
J. F. PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, W. H. CALDWELL, Springfield, Mo., 
General Agent Ind., Eastern Ill., Western Ohio and Mich. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
LEGRAND PAYNE, Indianapolis, Ind., C. C. STEINMEITZ, Vienna, Mo., 
Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern IIl., Western Ohio and Mich. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
G. E. LEGGETT, Winchester, Ind., H. R. STAGGS, Springfield, Mo., ; 
Asst. Agent Ind., Eastern IIl., Western Ohio and Mich. Asst. Agent for the Southwestern States. 
STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan., W. B. TALLEY, Paducah, Ky., 
General Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma. General Agent for the Southern States, 
G. M, RANDALL, Enterprise, Kan., . C. P. WATTESON, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Asst. Agent Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma, General Agent Utah and Western States. 
F. G. WALLACE, Toledo, Ohio, 16 Produce Exchange, - E. D. CAIRL, Colesburg, Iowa, 
General Agent Eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania, General Agent for Wisconsin, 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., CHAS. E. MANOR, P. O. Box 5, Stanleyton, Page Co., Va., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, General Agent for Virginia, W. Virginia, Maryland 
> WM. R. DELL & SON, London, England. and North Carolina. 
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SIMPSON & ROBINSON CO., 


| DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 


| aire care _ 
DERG 7 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Estimates furnished on application for 2 ee 
Transfer, Hess and ere Elevators.| Oar Single Leg Kope Drive |The Simpson Double Jointed 
Pees + oe reduces Distributing Spouts 
fire risk and friction. | economize space and labor. 
We invite inspection of our sea and soluat Pie is a ee 


ROOM 18, GORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.| =~ <oranse._~_MINNEAFDLIS. INN. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. CLYDE T. CAMPBELL S E E : ie. y SO Ni & C Oo : 
OVER 30 YEARS' EX PERIENCE, 5 ay 


Fremont, Neb. 


J. A. CAMPBELL & SON., 


% 3117 N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operatic! 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for A | he C Ar / te C t S a Ni d B Ul / | d e P S 


full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator, OF ALL KINDS OF 


THE SECKNER “CONTRACTING co, CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF FRANK KALICH ER. 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
And General Contractors, 
1234 AND 1235 UNITY BUILD XG 78 peetbern pies, CR RS. 


Telephone 5035 Mai: . CHICAGO, ILL 
Patentee of the only MECHANICAL Mixing device 


On the Market. 
TROMANHAUSER BROS., | 410 Gorman AmericesBlde, ST JOSEPH MO. 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. BOOFING CET OUR Holt can rat. 


5 ee . V OBIMP oes. civic wens. See 
Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, PRICES, CORRUGATED IRON..... 


d Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. . 
ie . e s > The Columbia Corrugating Manufg Co. Sammy, CEhaee 
Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. ° appress NILES, OHLO, CHICAGO, ILL. CONDUCTORS &e.. ..... 


Please mention this paper. 


A{{ New York Life Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ENGINES irr tre DUST PROTECTOR, 


AND The “Perfection” keeps 


poisonous dust out of the 
lungs. Of great value to 
everybody working in dust. 

To get most reliable and EE 
best power for least money, 
send for pamphlet and state 


IA KANSAS CITY 


=== METAL ROOFING & CORRUGATING COMPANY, « 


JEROME TWICHELL, President and General Manager. 


CORRUGATED IROWN. 
Standing Seam Roofing, Metal Shingles, Wire Fencing, Roof Cresting, etc 
108 B. & T. EXCHANGE, - - KANSAS CITY, MO, 

BEN LEON THIS PAPER. 


Agents wanted. 
THE DUST PROTECTOR CO 


Handiest and most health- 
ts to 
SADE fa South Bend, Ind. 


Jul to wear. Postpaid for 
one dollar. Circulars free. 

JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or I10 Liberty St.,N.Y.City. 


MINERAL WOOL 


eS § 
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The SteveusLugroved Dust Collector) JAMES STEWART & CO, 


Most Complete, as it is framed and 
ready for connection to and from spouts. 


_ Will not Choke, Clog or Dough, 


as it has no valves or internal machinery 


|| Cheapest, as it requires no expert labor 
to set it. 


i 
|| Most Efficient, as it has double vac- 
uum chambers which settle practically 
all dust. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED SOLELY BY 


L. O. STEVENS, 


113 HAMILTON STREET, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


| SOLE MAHER OF: 

STEVENS’ IMPROVED DUST COLLECTOR. 

STEVENS’ WHEAT ENDER AND BRUSH 
FINISHER. 

STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE GOMBINED OAT 
CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Elevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
ST.LOUIS » BUFFALO. 


Construction Department—VVork in 1898. 


GRAIN BLEVATORS: 
1,750,000-bushel Elevator, with three Marine Eieva- 500,000-bushe! Elevator 
ting Towers, for the Eastern Elevator Co., at 
Buffalo, New York. 
500,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co., at New Or- 100.000-bushel Elevator for Missouri Pacific Rail- 
leans, Louisiana. road Co., af Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Just contracted for 1,000,000-bushel Elevator for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, New York. 


RAILROAD BUILDINGS: 
Shops and 40 Stall Round House for Baltimore & Little Miami Freight Depot for the Penusylvania 
Ohio S. W. R R. Co., at Chillicothe, Oh‘o. R.R Co., at Cincinnati, Oh o. 
Freight Depot for the Louisville & Nashville R. Twenty (20) Stali Round House for the C.,C., 0 
R. Co., af St Loui+, Missouri. & St.L R R. Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Railroad Shops for the C., C.,C. & St. L R.R.Co., Eight :8) Stail Round House for Ohio & Missis- 
at North Linndale, Ohio. sippi Railroad Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fifteen (15) Passenger Stations in Ohio for the Baltimore & Ohio 8S, W. KR. R. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Power House for the Cataract Construction Com- Bonded Warehouse for the Ravenswood Distilling 
pany, at Niagara Falls, New York. Company, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Barrel Warehouse for the Victoria Milling Com- Aluminum Works for Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany, at St. Louis, Missouri, pany. at Niagara Falls, New York. 


for the Orthwein Bros. 
Commission Co., at St. Louis, Missouri, 

250 009-bu-hel Elevator for George Urban, jr., and 
others, at Ordway, Colorado. 


RAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS, 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 
Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting. 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


5,000-bushel Grain 


-- NORDYKE & MARMON: CO 


NORDYKE & MARMON 


elevators and every industry 


Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
ey, e where dust is troublesome. 


protects the nosé and mouth 
=—m Perfect protection with per- we - 


from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 


fect ventilation. Nickel-piated ri dl alll 
protectors #1, postpaid. Cir- . a 
eulars free. Agents wanted, | * | 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


American Elevator and Grain Trade, 
[METCHELL BEOS Co, CHICAGO. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


Patented June 27, 1893, 


UY OUR 


TLL hl del Lek leh leh hl Lael Taal dal Cah lah Lab del dale delle a al da dal 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
Elevator 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


be a a del del del dal al lah lah lah Lee del da dal dal del lah lah lah da 


ADDRESS 


Adam’s PortableCorn Crib 


PRACTICAL, 


You Can Use Them, 


jam, If you want a little extra crib room, or if you want to make a 
oad little extra money, buy Adam’s Portable Corn Crib, 


Ww. J. ADAM, 


28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


costing 


CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHEAP. CONVENIENT. 


You Can Sell Them 


Send for Prices, Freights, Etc. 


JOLIET, ILL, 


Subscribe for the American Elevator and Grain 
Trade and the American Miller; both one year 


$2.50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicag~. 
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The Modern Wonder. 
OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, 
wes COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. By 


sition, making over {50 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60) Horse-Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


faa ty-third ae Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


245 Lake St., Z0. 
OFFICES: 158 S. Penna. "ate me yencecra 
07 Ss. 14th St., Omah 


Do Vou Want to Sell Yours? 
Do You Want to Buy One? 
Or Rent One? 


!f so, you should advertise in the 


AMERIGAN ELEVATOR + GRAIN TRADE, 


which reaches a hundred times as many of 
the kind of people you want to interest as 
any daily paper in the country. 

If you want to attract the attention of 
grain men, advertise in the 


AMERIGAN ELEVATOR “> GRAIN TRADE, 


Send us your advertisement and write for 
rates. They wre low. 


ee MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
Oats, Screenings »~« Cockle 


SEPARATOR Au Offer to Hay and Grain Men. 


Have met with the largest success of any separator heretofore made. 
Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to 


Oats Separator. 
‘LOPDADAAY 3)3190) 


184 and 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL “= 
DIRECTORY, 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR 22 
THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO., GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. Monthty. 
659, 661, 663 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Elevator Mill Supplies, BOTH FOR $2.00. 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


, im BELTING - ADDRESS EITHER 
f ul !) ig= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. . 
= \\\\q : IB Prices Close, and Quality the Best. The Hay Trade Journal, OR Mitchell Bros. Co., 


= THE CASE MFG. C0., Columbus, 0, Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


2 Medals and 2 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo=- 


&2.00 PER YEAR, - Weekly. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


oe Slee CIAL TY oe 
Is to Furnish Every Description ot } MAKE 
MACHINERY “SUPPLIES | GRADES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot 


GRAIN ELEVATORS See at 123} 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS. 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING, 


‘ ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anv BOLTS. 


—- = 


RXCELSIOR DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SRPARATO 


“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS, 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” anp “BELT” Sony Ee . ee i ye 
UPERIOR IN THE WORLD. “PLATFORM,” * ” anp “HOPPER” SCALES. ey 
ee Bee at GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 
= ——ALL SIZES OF—— . ns a 7 < 
cg Vhe Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 
——| FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 
oo GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
a PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
— Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
i) Receiving Separators, 
—_ POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
bad FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
— BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 
i — 
—— FF Se SAFEST, 
— at MOST DURABLE 
se —AND~ 
S EAS igh 
2 } POWERFUL PULLER 
404 KNOWN. 


SPECIAL = 
- HANDLES 1 to 20 
Gor ody FLAX MILLS Loaded Cars at once 
f ti i TO GET OUR < on STRAIGHT and 
fi LEVEL TRACK 
Ph | CATALOGU ES SUPERIOR and pro-rata on. 
TO ALL OTHERS. ego 
PRICES 
AND PROOFS OF ey ere as = =] 
SUPERIORITY , vaneage 
Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 
igre and: Mille, 3 BEFORE BUYING “HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 
: ELSEWHERE, 


OUR FLAX REELS 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


ae 


~~ Se e 


EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 


Oat Clipper, and Wheat and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 


“Wells”? Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 


FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLEANERS 


WE FULLY WARRANT 


SUPERIORITY 


OF THE 


MATERIALS USED, 


The Successful Combination of 3 MACHINES IN ONE, 


THE CONSTRUCTION and i] 
Operating Qualities f 
OF ALL OUR 
ae = Ar = ; 
ADDRESS 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED ieee ~ A . 
Oat Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General Made with I, 2 or 4 Keels in one Chest, and with or without 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY Scalping Shoe.” 
This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World. A . 
Send for particulars, 7 —TO— Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Grain Cleaners. 


THE MONITOR SEPARATORS 


The Most Perfect Grain Cleaner Ever Offered. 


No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 


They take less power than any other. 

They are easier to place. 

They are easier to spout to. 

They require less care and attention. 

They will do better work and more of it. 

They will handle ali Kinds of grain. : 

They are standard machines, well and thoroughly tried. 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during the last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest and most improved 
plans and methods. 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE. 
As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to 


HUNTLEY, GRANSON & HAMMOND, Silver Greek, N. Y. 


Our Pacific Coast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt shipments west of the Rocky Mountains 


M. O’Brien, San Francisco. Cal., he karee 
Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon, ‘Pacific Coast. 
B. F. RYER, special Agent and Superintendent of Sales, 799 w. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


